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Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 
Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLDs, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Heat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
ef the Blood. 

The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 

In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 





PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty milés of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined’ for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Jurisprudence—Sit GEORGE Bowyer, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Religton—Rev. R. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. St. GEORGE MIvart, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M.A., Cantab. 

Botany—J|. BRITTEN, EsqQ., F.L.S., Editor of 7rymen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES E. HarTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of Zhe Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven years and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





For MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON ORSBACH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations. 


Tutorial Staff :-— 
Principal . ‘ ae Rev. E. von Orsbach. 
Preliminary Subjects . ‘ The Principal and L. Davies, Esq. 
Higher Mathematics . j ‘ G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid ‘ T. A. Pease, Esq. 
English Literature and a ° L. Davies, Esq. 
Latin and Greek. . The Principal. 
French Language , ‘ Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier és 
Lettres et és Sciences. 
German Language . The Principal. 
Experimental Science, Geology, and 
Physical Geography ° : T. Morris, Esq. 
Political Geography The Principal. 
Geometrical and Freehand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . ; . ; Sergeant C. B. Cunningham, R.A. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


New Volumes. 
Price 7s. 6d, 
THE RETURN OF THE KING. 
| DISCOURSES ON THE LATTER DAYS. 


BY THE 


REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Jesus. 





Price 7s. 6d. 


PIOUS AFFECTIONS. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR AND THE 
PRINCIPAL FEASTS. 








BY THE 


VEN. N. LANCICIUS. 


WITH PREFACE BY REV. G. PORTER. 


Price 5s. 
LIFE OF THE VEN. FATHER 
CLAUDE de la COLOMBIERE. 


(From the French Life of Pére Seguin.) 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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FOR FAMILY READING. 





The Christian Father: what he should be, and what he should 


do. Together with a Collection of Prayers suitable to his condition. From the German 

of Rev. W. CRAMER by Rev. L. A. LAMBERT. With an Introduction by Right Rev. 
S. V. Ryan, D.D., C.M., Bishop of Buffalo. Fifth edition. Paper, Is. 6d. ; maroquette, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 

The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 
her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, bya Father of the Society 
of Jesus. Ninth edition. 32mo, extra cloth, 3s. 

A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German. By Rev. Epwarp I. 
TAYLOR. Revised edition. Paper, 2s.; maroquette, 3s.; cloth, 4s. 

Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32m0, cloth, 4s. 

Ditto. Fine edition, illustrated. Large square 8vo, 8s. 


The Monk’s Pardon. A Historical Romance of the Time of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Translated from the French of RAOUL DE NAvVERY by ANNA T. 
SADLIER. 1I2mo, cloth, 6s. 

Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 


Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samuel de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carroll 
—Henri Laroche Jacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A.T. SADLIER. 12mo, cloth, 


4s. 6d. 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 





RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 
Now ready, Vol. VIL. Part IT. To Subscribers, 21s. 





In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. II. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. IV. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
Plot, &c. Vol. VI. English College, Rome, and Pilgrim Book of the Ancient Hospice, with 
Notices of upwards of 1,300 English Students. Vol. VII. (Part I.) English Mission and Province 
S.J., 1593—1773; Collectanea of English Jesuits from the earliest period to the present day, with 
biographical notes, &c. (A to Q). Vol. VII. (Part II.) Co/lectanea concluded ; Catalogue of nearly 
900 a/zases or assumed names of Jesuits ; Biographies ; Annual Letters or Reports from all parts of 
England, 1601—1716 ; Scotch Jesuits ; Complete Catalogue of Irish Jesuits, 1550—1814, &c. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscribers, 26s. each (net) for Vols. I. II. IV. VI. 
and VII. (Parts I. and II.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W.; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 





WHAT SORT OF MAN WAS MARTIN LUTHER? 


By W. H. ANDERDON, SJ. 
Price Threepence. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


WORKS by the late HENDRICK CONSCIENCE. 








Blind Rosa, 1s. Miser, and other Stories, 3s. 
Conscript, 1s. Miser, alone, 1s. 6d. 
Count Hugo, rs. Poor Gentleman, 1s. 


Curse of the Village, gilt, 3s. Ricketicketack, 1s. 
Demon of Gold, gilt, 3s. Tales of Flanders, gilt, 3s. 
Lion of Flanders, gilt, 3s. Veva, gilt, 3s. 


LOUISE LATEAU, A Visit to. By Dr. Feresvrer, of 
Louvain. Edited by the Very Rev. J. S. Nortucore, D.D. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready. 

Reminiscences of Rome. By the Rev. Eugene McCartan, 
Parish Priest of Antrim. Cloth, 5s. 

Clifton Tracts. New Edition. Cloth extra, complete in Two 
Volumes, gs. Life of Luther. Tract No. 66, 2d. 

The Parochial Hymn Book. Containing Music and Words. 
Compiled by the Rev. A. PoLICE. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 6d. net. This Edition 
contains both the words and melodies of some 575 Hymns, all the Psalms and 


Antiphons for Vespers and Compline, all the Liturgical Hymns, together with 
their translation ; also a great variety of airs for the O Sa/utaris and Tantum Ergo. 


St. Benedict, Necrology* of the English Congregation of 
the Order of, from 1600 to 1883. By the Rev. T. B. Snow, M.A. Cloth, Ios. 
* z.e,, A list and brief notice of all the English Benedictines who have died from 1600 to 1883. 
St. Francis, Third Order of. New Rule and Ceremonial. 
Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
What sort of man was Martin LutherP By W. H. 
ANDERDON, S.J. 3d. 


Pocket Prayer Book. Compiled 





The Mass. 


approved sources. Size, 336 by 2% inches. COMMUNICATING 
Thickness, 3 of an inch. Communicating with and 
honoring in the first place, 
Containing :—Tables of Movable Feasts, Manner of the memory of the glorious 


Performing Lay Baptism in Danger of Death, Days of 


Obligation, Abstinence Days, Prayers before Meals, and ever Virgin Mary, Mo- 


Prayers after Meals, Summary of Christian Doctrine, ther of our Lord and God 
Morning Prayers, Evening Prayers, Litany of the Holy oe 

Name of Jesus, Litany of the Blessed Virgin, Litany of Jesus Christ ; as also of the 
the Saints, the Mass, The Angelus, Vespers, Devotions blessed Apostles and Mar- 
for Confession, Devotions for Holy Communion, Prayers 

after Communion, Aspirations, The Seven Penitential tyrs, Peter and Paul, An- 
Psalms, Thirty Days’ Prayer to our Lord, Thirty Days’ drew, James, John, Thomas, 
Prayer to Blessed Virgin Mary, Little Rosary in honour am hili 

of the Sacred Heart, Prayers for Special Intentions, gunen, — Bartholomew, 
Prayers for every Day in the Week. Beautifully bound Matthew, Simon, and Thad- 
in calf, gilt edges on red, 3s. The following is a specimen deus, Linus, Cletus, Clem- 

howi ize of t atc. s— : 

a ee ent, Xystus, Cornelius, Cy- 


prian, Lawrence, Chrysogo- 
nus, John and Paul, Cosmas 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 





His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 


A Life-size bust of Leo XIII. in best composition, taken from the beautiful marble 
bust of that eminent Italian sculptor, Signor Ricci, mounted on a small polished wooden 
pedestal. £2 10s. complete. The sum of 6s. charged for use of packing-case, &c. 





Vestments 


Made from the most approved Roman and Gothic shapes. 

A Low Mass Set, made of good damask, trimmed with silk laces, and lined with 
alpaca, from £2 10s. Or the Five Sets, viz., White, Red, Green, Purple, and Black, 
from £12. 

Copes, Humeral Veils, Dalmatics, Stoles, &c., at proportionate prices. 


Stations of the Cross. 
A variety of specimens in Oleograph, Oil Paintings, and Bas-Relief, may be seen in 
the Showroom. 





Statues 


Of every description in Stone, Terra Cotta, Wood, Carton, Pierre, and Plaster. 


Photographs on application. 





Chalices, Ciboriz, Montrances, Pyxes, Holy Oil Stocks. 





DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have just published a new picture of the Sacred 
Heart, beautifully executed in oleography. An art-critic, speaking of the original 
oil-painting from which the oleograph is taken, says : 

**We have had the pleasure of closely inspecting the original painting from which the 
oleograph of which we are discoursing is taken, and we can express ourselves more than satisfied 
with the result of the artist’s work. We are glad, too, to find that our opinion has been corrobo- 
rated by Bishops, priests, art-critics, and by many other persons, lay and religious. 

**In the supreme manifestation of His life, Christ appears in all His glory. 
God after the Resurrection, full of Divine beatitude and of wishfulness to draw souls towards Him, 
making Himself the Mediator between them and God the Father. The artist has evidently been 
inspired with this dual thought. Christ, as He is portrayed to us, is ascending from the clouds into 
the blue heaven ; a halo of glory surrounds His head. The right hand, with a gesture of ineffable 
tenderness, is pointing towards mankind; the left, reposing on the bosom, points to the Divine 
Heart, full of charity and love. The eyes, turned towards heaven, are filled with a look of 
supplicating love, and at the same time are shown to be full of power and majesty. We consider 
the eyes to be the master-piece in the painting ; they haunt us still, and seem to conquer the heart 
and draw the soul towards those heavenly regions which they appear so intently to gaze upon.’ 

PRICES OF THE NEW OLEOGRAPH OF THE SACRED HEART. 
Large size, 2314 inches by 18 in. . 7s. 6d. 
. ‘ ae PEE ‘ 
Small , 20% ,, 15% in. 5s. od. 


He is the Man- 








Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt ; Nutritions, Strengthening, 


Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 
the Frame is invigorated, and no ill- ~effects follow. 


Invalid. 
after taking it ; 


suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
An immediate benefit is experienced 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM “MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS. 


Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 


} 


Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying | 


to the good result to be obtained through the use 

of your ‘‘ Liebig's Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 

I have used it with considerable benefit in the case 

of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 

I remain, Gertlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
FENWICK HELE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 
Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have used your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat and Malt Wine” (Coleman's), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 
body—as in the period of convalescence from illness 


of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- | 
I shall certainly prescribe it exten- | 


able remedy. 


sively. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
C. E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Sept. 1, 1882. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 


Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,” 


Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—1l am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 
and he has promised to procure some and do so. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 





Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Extractum 
Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 


| bined. 


Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 
brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
‘“‘ pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 


| stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 


and will omit no opportunity of recommending it | 


to his 
invalids. 


patients, 





Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 


Sudbury, 


Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. I can 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. 

Yours truly, 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 


Hertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were good enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz 
Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &c. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. 
Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. 


in Great Britain. 


Coleman and Co., Muspole 


151, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


and to general and permanent | 


| with overwork and long hours at business, 


| ferent. 
and | 


may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 
Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 
Yours faithfully, 


Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. D. RAY. 
Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London, 


March 5, 188r. 
Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
my 
health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 

As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 


ance of a doctor. 


I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
dozen of the ‘‘ Extract.” With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Carriage paid to any railway station 
P.O.O. payable to 


Street, Norwich. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘‘ see that you get it.” 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 


Month of the Holy Angels. By Fr. Ricarp. ts. 
Miraculous Prayer—August Queen of Angels. too for 1s. 2d. 


Lives of the Saints. From ALpan Butter. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. Mgr. GoppaArRD. Cloth, §s. 


Ora pro Nobis; or, Tristiam’s Friends. By Rev. F. DREw. 1s. 
In the same Series, by the same Author, same price: 

Oremus ; or, Little Mildred. 

Dominus Vobiscum ; or, The Sailor Boy. 

Pater Noster; or, An Orphan Boy. 

Per Jesus Christum; or, Two Good Fridays. 

Veni Creator ; or, Ulrich’s Money. 

Credo; or, Justin’s Martyrdom. 

Ave Maria; or, Catesby’s Story. 








Following of Christ. Dr. Challoner’s Edition. Cloth, 1s. ; red edges, 1s. 6d. ; 
roan, 2s. ; soft morocco, 2s. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 4s. 6d. ; gilt, 5s. 6d., antique, 17s. 6d. ; 
Russia leather, 7s. 6d., 9s., 12s., antique, 16s., 20s. ; ivory, I5s., 16s., 18s. 


The Duties of Christian Parents. From the French of Ptre Maricnon, by 
Lady CONSTANCE BELLINGHAM. 55. 


The Catholic Church and Civil Governments. By Rev. J. EARNSHAW. 2s. 
Flowers of Christian Wisdom. Selected and Edited by Lucien Henry. 


Is. ; stronger bound, 2s ; red edges, 2s. 6d. 


The Adventures of a Protestant in search of a Religion; being the 
Story of a late Student of Divinity at Bunyan Baptist College ; a Nonconformist Minister, 
who seceded to the Catholic Church. 2s.; better bound, 3s. 6d. 


The Catholic’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1s. 6d., better bound, 3s. 6d. 
The Silver Tea-Pot. By Exizaseru Kinc. 2d. 
Descriptive Guide to the Mass. By Rev. Dr. Larne. 1s., stronger bound, 


Is. 6d. 
Light of the Holy Spirit in the World. By Bishop Heptey. ts. 6d. 
Confraternity of the Holy Family. By Cardinal Manninc. 1d. 
The Bible, Persecution, and the Church of Rome. By Joun Procror. 3d. 
The Catholic Hymn Book. Selected and Edited by the Rev. Lancron 


G. VERE. 2d., cloth, 4d. Abridged edition, 1d., cloth, 2d. 


Indulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. 100 for 1s. 2d. 
St. Ligouri’s Prayers for the Holy Souls in Purgatory. 100 for 1s. 2d. 
Indulgenced Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 100 for 4s. 


Prayers for the Dying: Archconfraternity of the Agonizing Heart of Jesus and 
the Compassionate Heart of Mary. 100 for Is, 2d. 


Indulgences attached to Medals, Crosses, Statues, &c. 100 for rs. 2d. 
Month of the Holy Souls in Purgatory. By Father Ricarp. 1s. 
Souls in Purgatory. By Abbot Burper. 3d. 

The Doctrine of Purgatory. By Rev. W. MarsHALt. 1s. 


Rev. Fr. Blyth’s Devout Pharaphrase on the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
to which is added St. Francis of Sales’ Necessity of Purifying the Soul. Is. ; strong 
bound, Is. 6d. ; red edges, 2s. 





R. WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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a. 9. D. 6. - 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 





This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JouN CLayton, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. PETER GALLWEY, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMEs 
CiarRE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
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The Luther Celebration. 


Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

Who is he that calls the dead? 

Is it thou, oh King? 

Byron. 
You do me wrong, to take me o’ the grave. 
Shakspere. 
THE writer of a not exceptionally ponderous and dogmatic 
leader in the Z7mes took occasion a day or two ago to speak 
sneeringly of Henry the Sixth of England, as of a man who had 
narrowly escaped canonization. Martin Luther has not been 
quite so fortunate. He has been very near indeed to escape, 
for the lapse of three centuries since his death has barely sufficed 
to clear away the briars and nettles from his grave and rescue 
his memory from oblivion. But he has not escaped altogether ; 
he is, it seems, to have his apotheosis at last, all the noisier 
perhaps because so long delayed, all the more enthusiastic now 
that, if we are to trust Mr. Froude’s recent contributions to The 
Contemporary Review, the real value of the great Reformer’s 
services to mankind has at length been discovered, and the 
worth of his personal character set once for all in its true light 
by Herr Kéostlin.' Mr. Froude has been good enough, in the 
articles referred to, to tell his countrymen that “the ‘ Lives’ of 
the greatest saints of the Church are little more than legends.” 
Be it so; but this at any rate the most fanatical enemy of the 
Church of God has never yet said nor ever will say, unless 
indeed he be as wilfully ignorant, perverse, and reckless in his 
statements as Mr. Froude himself, that, in the lives, legendary or 
not, of her heroic children, she holds up to the veneration of 
mankind pictures other than those of the sublimest prudence, 
wisdom, fortitude, and temperance. The Catholic Church, at 
least, has never canonized pride, or apostacy, or rebellion, or 
1 Luther's Leben. Von Julius Kostlin. Leipzig, 1883. See Zhe Contemporary 
Review for July and August, 1883. 
VOL. XXX. OCTOBER, 1883. ZL 
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drunkenness, or incontinence, or blasphemy. It was reserved for 
the Protestantism of our enlightened nineteenth century to do all 
that in the person of Martin Luther; to bow the knee and 
offer incense to an apostate monk and fallen priest, whose deeds 
were gross in the sight of God and man, and whose words still 
grosser—so indecorous indeed, that, in an age not over squeamish 
about such matters, they cannot be reproduced whole and 
entire. We are to extend to one whose birth is, for the 
sake of the world, if not for his own, an event to be regretted, 
honours akin to those which the Church reserves for her Divine 
Founder and His Blessed Mother, or for saints great as His 
Precursor, we are asked to rejoice because, four centuries ago, 
he was born into the world who tore the saddest rent ever made 
in the seamless Coat of Christ, and robbed His Church of some 
of the very brightest jewels in her crown. 

But Cesar has willed it, the decree is out, the edict has gone 
forth, the herald has proclaimed it “to all the peoples and 
nations and languages” of the Protestant world, “that at what 
time they hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, they shall fall down 
and worship the golden statue which Nebuchadnezzar ”—in the 
pious person of Kaiser Wilhelm, “whose greatness is grown and 
reacheth unto heaven,” is setting up “in the province of Babylon.” 
There are therefore just now signs of a mighty stir and bustle in 
Germany and out of it. Already the aged monarch and his 
gallant heir are seen stepping blithely to the front to utter 
brave words about the Luther Celebration, and soon we shall 
have “the princes, the governors and captains, the judges, the 
treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the 
provinces gathered unto the dedication of the image” that 
Nebuchadnezzar is setting up. 

Why is he setting it up? What in the world is all the fuss 
about ? What good end, social, religious, or political, is the 
celebration of Luther’s birth intended to serve ? What lesson is 
it meant to convey ? What precise need has mankind in general 
or Germany in particular to be reminded at the present moment 
of the great religious revolution which three centuries ago 
desolated the fairest provinces of Europe, tore Christendom 
asunder, and which keeps it still divided? Are the principle and 
practice of rebellion so little known to the men of our own day, 
that it is thought a good, a wise, and a consistent thing in a 
power so autocratic as Germany to recall the perverse example 
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and re-affirm the pernicious teachings of Martin Luther, by 
decreeing extravagant honours to him who, when he taught men 
to rebel against the spiritual authority of the Church, taught them 
by implication and @ fortiori to rise against the temporal power of 
their civil rulers? Are the last logical deductions of the Reformer’s 
apostacy and rebellion so faintly discernible in the wide-spread 
revolutionary movement — social, political, and religious — of 
modern times, that it is judged a sound policy, and one con- 
ducive to the stability of governments, the preservation of order, 
and the general safety of mankind, thus senselessly to foster 
and foment the spirit of discord and anarchy in the world? Has 
the demon of Nihilism been for ever laid to rest in Russia ? 
Have the smouldering fires of Communism been quite put out 
in France? Has Fenianism been not only scotched but killed 
outright in Great Britain? Has all this good work been done so 
thoroughly that Russia, France, and England are to be beholden 
to Germany, herself honey-combed with Socialism, for evoking 
the memory and emphasizing the teaching of the firebrand and 
fanatic whose written and spoken words, addressed to prince 
and peasant, are full of incentives to lust, robbery, and rebellion? 
Is the world grown so good and wise; are faith in the super- 
natural, reverence for authority, purity of manners, so distinctly 
the characteristic virtues of our age, that this is judged the fittest 
time to hold up for its edification the example of one, to whose 
coarse blasphemies against God, defiance of all authority, human 
and divine, railing at virtue, preaching of error, practice of vice, 
sanction of divorce, and tolerance of polygamy, the world is 
indebted for the demoralization into which it has since his day 
drifted, and from which it will perhaps never recover? And—to 
put but one more question—will the aspirations of distracted 
Christendom after union on the vital subject of religion be 
forwarded, or will they not rather be thwarted, by celebrations 
held to commemorate the memory of the Reformer, in whose 
teachings and principles there is not one of the countless sects at 
present dividing the Christian world and our own country in 
particular, but finds ample warrant for doctrines the most 
extravagant and divergent ? 

These are some of many questions, more easily asked than 
answered, which the coming festival obviously suggests. As the 
thing is to be, it is perhaps waste of time to inquire why it is to 
be. Infatuations are so much in the order of our day, they are 
a seizure so chronic, a weakness so prevalent, a malady from 
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which so few persons are entirely free, that we have grown used 
to them, take them for granted, and seldom, if ever, stop to ask 
about their vazson d’étre. But in the instance before us, in the 
case of this particular infatuation about Luther, as in that other 
equally unaccountable about Garibaldi, one would like to get, if 
possible, to the bottom of it, if for no other reason than because 
it is an infatuation as gross and palpable as Falstaff’s lies, with 
this unhappy difference, that whereas Falstaff’s lies are only 
amusing and do no one any harm, multitudes are the victims of 
the Luther lie, to the loss even of their immortal souls. 

If, then, it is not altogether idle to conjecture, one might 
hazard a guess that a good reason, if not the principal cause, of 
the coming celebration is, like the Revolution it is intended to 
commemorate, of a political quite as much as of a religious 
character. The glorification of Luther, and the reaffirmation of 
the great principles of the Reformation occurring a trifle 
unseasonably, it may be thought, at the precise moment when 
the rulers of Germany are drawing in their horns, lowering their 
tone, and staying their hand from the persecution, as brutal as it 
was unprovoked, of their Catholic fellow-countrymen, become 
intelligible when the circumstances are remembered under which 
Berlin at last vouchsafes to come to terms with Rome. Prince 
Bismarck, if he has no intention of eating up all his words, 
or grace sufficient to enable him to travel all the distance 
to Canossa, has not lacked courage to go a long way on the 
road he had vowed his feet should never tread. With all his 
faults—and they are neither few nor light—the grim old Chan- 
cellor of Germany must be credited with the possession of a 
merit rarely found in the leading politicians and statesmen of 
our times. He knows when he has made a mistake; he is, 
moreover, not ashamed to own it, confess himself in the wrong, 
and beat a retreat from a false position. The late Culturkampf 
furnishes a case in point. The ecclesiastical policy dictated by 
himself, and obediently pursued by his Imperial master, he has 
at last discovered, at the end of a dozen years’ experience, to 
have been that, which in the eyes of so eminent a politician is 
worse than a crime—a blunder ; and he is accordingly, at this 
moment engaged in rectifying the mistake, as supremely 
indiffent to the good or evil opinion of his fellow-men, now that 
he is about to be reconciled with the Church, as he was careless 
of their judgments when he trod it, twelve years ago, with 
brutal frankness, under his iron heel. 
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But then, of course, there are appearances to be kept up, 
susceptibilities to be reckoned with, and other persons to be 
considered by the Chancellor besides himself. The master he 
serves, and the people he bullies, are not perhaps an exceedingly 
sensitive, but they are a proud and stiff-necked master and 
people, who cannot be reasonably expected to don the sackcloth 
of repentance, mingle ashes with their sauer-craut, and cry peccavt 
with all the zvsoucitant jauntiness of Prince Bismarck’s own 
alacrity. So, though terms of peace have at last, thank God, 
been arranged between Germany and the Holy See, the con- 
science of the Emperor must have its salve, the pride of his 
people must be let down as gently as may be to the ground, 
and above all, the Protestantism of the German Empire, the 
birth-place and cradle of the Reformation, must be vindicated 
and set high above suspicion. Manifestly it would never do to 
let the world imagine that Rome has scored a victory and the 
great people of Protestant Germany suffered a defeat. The 
possibility of any such unnatural misconception must be 
guarded against at all costs, at any sacrifice of good policy 
and sound principles. If, therefore, the repressive policy of the 
last twelve years is to be reversed, the principle, for the main- 
tenance of which that policy was inaugurated, the principle, 
namely, of undying hostility to the Church of Rome, must now 
be once again asserted in accents bolder and more unfaltering 
than ever. The fourth centenary of the birth of Martin Luther 
falls in the very nick of time for a purpose so admirable and 
praiseworthy. And so, that appearances may be kept up, that 
the Scriptures may not be thought to have had another fufilment 
in the selection by God of the weak things of this world to 
confound the strong, that right may not seem to have prevailed 
over might, mind over matter, the Church over the world, it has 
been decreed, in defiance of truth, decency, and common-sense, 
that on the 10th of next November the bells shall be rung, and 
the guns be fired, that statues shall be inaugurated, and 
speeches “spoken, and hymns intoned, to commemorate the 
advent into this world of ours four centuries ago of a man, who 
lived to work it a mischief more direful and deadly than the 
evil wrought it by any previous standard-bearer of heresy from 
the beginning. 

And the decree will be obeyed, too, and that with prompt 
and cheerful alacrity, by multitudes of men and women, who 
will gather enthusiastically “unto the dedication of the statue” 
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and flock to the worship of this popular but hideous idol. 
There is, of course, a set-off against the infatuation, as humilia- 
ting as it is unaccountable, in the knowledge that whilst to 
myriads outside the borders of the German Empire the spectacle 
would be ludicrous only for its sadness, there are within its 
limits at least fifteen millions of Catholics who will answer the 
summons of their sovereign in the spirit, if not in the exact 
words, of the children of Israel when they declared to Nebuchad- 
nezzar of old that they would not serve his gods nor worship 
the statue he had set up. But when every drawback to the 
coming celebration has been taken into account and all deduc- 
tions have been made, it may safely be predicted that the 
centenary will be a success. Even if it were merely a matter 
of private enterprise, and not, as it is, an undertaking under 
State patronage, the celebration is one to commend itself to 
all classes in Germany. The crowd of native worshippers will 
be, moreover, reinforced by contingents of devout unbelievers 
in Luther from foreign lands, and the song of praise will go up 
no less tunefully and harmoniously from English, Scotch, and 
American lungs than from lusty German throats, because Luther 
is still a power and his name a name to conjure with all the 
Protestant world over. And so the success of the centenary is 
a foregone conclusion. 

But oh, the pity and the wonder of it! Oh, that such 
infatuation should be even possible amid the noontide blaze of 
this great nineteenth century, and all its vaunted progress and 
superior wisdom! The world is never weary of telling us, though 
we may be weary of listening to its vulgar jargon, about the 
march of intellect, the enlightenment, and the advancement of all 
kinds, which distinguish our age above all preceding ages. True, 
the march has been keen and quick enough to overtake and 
detect what Mr. Froude, with his usual felicity of expression, 
is pleased to call the “insolent hypocrisy of Rome,” but too 
dull and slow to come up with and unmask the villainy of 
Luther and the hollowness of Protestantism. Theré are still, 
in spite of historical research and learned criticism, multitudes 
of men both in and out of highly-educated Germany, so simple 
as to believe, or so disingenuous as to make believe to believe 
in the Reformer and his system, if system that can be called, 
which pulls down everything and builds up nothing in its place. 
There is, first and foremost—their name is legion—the large 
and respectable class, more deserving of pity than of blame, of 
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those, who having been fed all their life, from childhood upwards, 
on the great Protestant tradition, have accepted, with a credulity 
as unquestioning if not so reasonable as the faith of a devout 
Catholic in the infallibility of the Vicar of Christ, all the false- 
hoods, the clumsy no less than the clever, which have been 
heaped up mountains high by distorted history to veil the real 
character of the Reformation. In justice to these men it must be 
said that the Luther they idolize is a creature of the brain, a 
child of fiction, an imaginary being, not the man as he was in 
fact and in the flesh, proud, self-willed, arrogant, and overbearing, 
who wrested the Scriptures, like many another, to his own and 
the world’s destruction, who broke all his vows of monk and priest, 
who first seduced and then married a woman consecrated to the 
Almighty, and who, in a word, by his open and shameless 
defiance of every ordinance, human and divine, set himself above 
Pope and King and God Himself. No, the men who revere the 
memory of Martin Luther, do not for the most part know him 
in this his real character, because, in spite of Mr. Froude’s 
bold statement, a full and authentic Life of the Reformer is 
hardly yet known, and because, in default, meantime, of a Life 
which shall paint him in his true colours, few men have more 
than a slender acquaintance with his writings, and in particular 
with that loathsome Zad/e Talk of his, into which if any are so 
venturesome as to dip at all, they dip, as Mr. Froude has dipped, 
only to rescue here and there a stray pearl or two from the mud 
in which they lie hid. The mass of Protestants are content to 
receive their Luther at second-hand, to take him upon faith, 
and therefore know him and think and speak of him only as of 
a great and good man, who was the instrument in God’s hands 
for the deliverance of Germany and of a large portion of man- 
kind from the galling fetters of what they have been taught to 
consider the spiritual despotism of the Roman Church. 

To this class of believers in the Reformer it is more than 
likely that the pious Emperor of Germany himself belongs. He 
is before and above all else a soldier, every inch of him, who has 
some experience of war and a great deal more of the barrack- 
yard. If he is not skilled in diplomacy as Bismarck is, or a 
great strategist like Moltke, he knows his drill, no serjeant 
better, and his sharp eye, though keen to detect a missing button 
from the tunic or the gaiter of a soldier on the parade-ground, 
must not be thought duller than his neighbour’s, because 
from defective training, in controversy, it is perhaps less 
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quick to “spot” the fallacy of an argument, or to dis- 
cover the most obvious flaws in the garbled and _ falsified 
ecclesiastical histories of the day. He must therefore be content 
like others to get his religious instruction at second-hand. This 
will also be the case with a vast number of his subjects, as it is 
with countless men, not alone the ignorant, in our own country. 
Only the other day a letter appeared in small type and in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the Zzmes,as if Jupiter were a trifle 
ashamed of the writer’s simplicity, written by one who signed 
himself “An English Churchman,” to express a devout hope 
that his Grace of Canterbury would not be behind the Free 
Church of Scotland in sending (I am quoting from memory) the 
cordial greeting and sympathy of the great communion over 
which he presides to the German nation, on the occasion of the 
Luther celebration. This gentleman evidently writes in perfect 
good faith. He clearly knows nothing of Luther except what 
he has received from his fathers and been taught by the Pro- 
testant tradition. It is scarcely wise or safe to predict what an 
Archbishop of Canterbury may or may not do in a given set 
of circumstances, but we will hope that for his own credit and the 
honour of the great communion over which he has been com- 
missioned to preside by the Queen and her Prime Minister, 
the present amiable occupant of the chair of St. Augustine 
will not betray his ignorance by lowering himself to that. 
But other multitudes there are—the men of science and of 
letters, the writers for the press, and the authors of books, 
the metaphysicians, the philosophers, the leaders of thought, 
in short all the learned Protestant world in and out of Germany, 
for whom the plea of ignorance cannot be set up, and to 
whose intellects it would be offering a gross and gratuitous 
insult to suppose for a moment that they are not thoroughly 
familiar with the repulsive features of Luther’s real character, 
with the freedom of his life, and the failure of his work to 
do anything but pull down and destroy. If, then, these men 
are infatuated and deluded, it is because, for some reason or 
other, they have deliberately and with their eyes wide open 
willed to be infatuated and deluded in the matter. But though 
they know right well—or else their reading and their study have 
been to little purpose—who and what manner of man this is 
“whom the King delighteth to honour ;” though they know him 
to have been not the envoy sent by God, and accredited by 
undoubted personal virtue, to reform abuses and lead men back 
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into the neglected paths of faith and righteousness, but a man, 
on the contrary, whose fierce spirit of pride and rebellion, 
whose unmeasured words and deeds dub him unmistake- 
ably as a chosen emissary of Satan to undo the work of the 
Incarnation and ruin innumerable souls; and though therefore 
they do not and cannot, by reason of their confessedly superior 
wit and wisdom, put the least faith in the hollow sham before 
which their less enlightened, or more ignorant and simple-minded, 
fellow-men are about to bow the head and bend the knee—not 
one little jot or iota the less cheerfully, eagerly, and enthusias- 
tically will they flock “unto the dedication of the image,” and 
in the goodly company of freethinkers, freemasons, and un- 
believers of every shade of opinion, crawl on their hands and 
knees before the golden statue. For the infatuation of these 
men there is no excuse whatever; theirs is a wilful self- 
deception, if it is a delusion at all and not a crime very much 
akin to formal idolatry; their end and object is to keep up 
the deception in those, whose idolatry is at its worst only a 
material idolatry. 

But the wonder, if not the pity, ceases in the case of this 
last phase too of the infatuation about Martin Luther, when we 
reflect that it is, after all, not so much the man as the cause 
he represents in the nineteenth quite as much as in the sixteenth 
century, which mankind is solicitous to commemorate in the 
coming celebration. Martin Luther may be a mere man of 
straw, a nobody, or worse even than a nobody, a man who 
has turned his natural gifts by the abuse of his own free 
will from a boon into a curse to himself and to mankind. 
It is otherwise with the cause he represents. Though the man 
is nothing, the cause he championed is everything; though the 
teacher was a wolf in sheep’s clothing, the preacher an impostor, 
and his reforms all sham and pretence, his defiance of Rome 
is a fact as real to-day as it was three centuries ago, and his 
antagonism to a divinely commissioned and infallible Church 
even now a power in the world, which it is the interest of God’s 
enemies and hers to sustain and foster with renewed energy 
now that her voice is heard proclaiming, in accents more than 
ever clear and unfaltering, the same sound, but to our fallen 
nature not always palatable truths, she has proclaimed from the 
beginning and will proclaim to the end. 

It would be strange indeed, and the truth would not be the 
truth, if it found favour in the eyes of a world lost in corruption 
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and sin. Must a writer be set down for a gloomy pessimist, 
who should venture to hint that one of the least hopeful signs 
of the times in which our lot has been cast is its extreme 
repugnance to sound doctrine and marvellous readiness to take 
up with any new “notion,” social, political, and religious, no matter 
how childish or absurd, which happens to jump with the passing 
whim or ruling passion of the hour? And yet, to few ages 
more than our own, so restless, shallow, and flippant, so full of 
self-conceit, so self-indulgent, so greedy of novelty and eager for 
change, so impatient of control and jealous of all authority can 
we so exactly apply the words of the Apostle, in which he 
foretold that the time would come, when men would no longer 
endure sound doctrine, but with hearts a prey to unruly lusts 
and ears itching for the novelties of teachers, who should humour 
instead of chiding their vices, they would turn their backs upon 
truth to embrace fables. This would seem to be so true of our 
own times, that you would imagine we had already reached 
that further and last period in the downfall and degradation 
of our species, when, as prophesied by another Apostle, all the 
world will go wondering after the Beast. There is at the 
present moment no teaching, from Gnosticism to Darwinism, 
so monstrous or silly, which does not find plenty of listeners ; 
no leader of thought, as it is called, from Voltaire to Renan, so 
blasphemous as not to obtain a respectable following ; no rebel 
in the civil or religious order, from Luther to Loyson, so utterly 
unprincipled and despicable as not to secure to himself 
adherents and admirers by thousands, provided only the teacher 
and his teaching will suffer you to believe what you please and 
to do as you list. There is one and one only teacher of whom 
the world is uncompromisingly intolerant. It will not endure 
the Church of Christ; it will have nothing to say to her; it 
cries, “Out upon her,” because she has received it in strict 
charge from her Divine Fouuder to teach men the truth, in 
season and out of it, not as they would like it to be, but as 
it is in God, and to lead them to happiness not by the broad, 
downhill, and flowery road of pleasure, but by the steep, narrow, 
and thorny path of duty. Hers is especially the sound doctrine 
the men of our age will not put up with, against which they 
raise their voice in ceaseless protest, and in recoiling from which 
they, by a well-merited retribution, fall down and worship gods 
as false and idols as contemptible as Giuseppe Garibaldi and 
Martin Luther. 
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These, then, are perhaps some of the reasons why the birth 
of Luther is to be commemorated in the nineteenth century 
with a fuss and a fume it never knew at any former time, 
and why the craze about him and his cause is even possible 
in an age so generally credited with superior enlightenment, so 
deeply read in history, and so thoroughly conversant with the facts 
it teaches, and: the lessons it inculcates, as our own. Attempts 
will of course be made to sunder the man from his cause, 
to distinguish between the personal character of the Reformer 
and the great benefits supposed to have been conferred upon 
mankind by the Reformation, and to throw dust in the eyes 
of the world by sedulous endeavours to hide the notorious 
worthlessness of the one under the alleged excellence of 
the other. But it cannot be. The man and his cause are 
inseparable, they are one and indivisible, and must therefore 
sink or swim together. The cause which Luther represented 
and of which he was the mouthpiece in the sixteenth century, 
though it was in his day, as in our own, in reality quite as 
much a political as a religious revolt, is now, as it was then, 
ostensibly only a religious movement. Now the religious 
history of mankind furnishes absolutely no precedent, because 
it is impossible from the very nature of the case that it should 
furnish any example, of an incontinent and unscrupulous man 
raised up, sent, commissioned, and duly accredited by the 
Almighty to bring back evil-doers and unbelievers to faith 
and justice. The history of the Church invariably shows us 
the true reformer, such as was St. Bernard, or St. Dominic, 
or St. Francis, or St. Vincent Ferrer, or St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, starting with the reform of his own manners, with 
the conversion of his own soul from bad to good, or from good 
to better still, before proceeding to put his hand to the difficult 
task of reforming the lives of his fellow-men. Real reformers 
such as these, following in the Divine footsteps of the greatest 
of all Reformers, have always set themselves to preach by 
example first and by precept afterwards. It was reserved for 
Martin Luther to reverse the operation, to qualify himself for 
the grand work of the reformation of mankind by giving the 
reins to his own headstrong passions, and the better to fit 
himself for the work of assailing abuses, staying corruption, 
building up ruin, and inculcating the unadulterated truth of 
the All-Holy, to substitute in his own soul first, as later on 
in the souls of his fellow-men, for the Christian virtues of 
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humility, obedience, purity of manners, and meekness of heart, 
the deadly sins of pride and rebellion, incontinence of life, 
and an arrogant intolerance in word and deed, which have 
no parallel in the dreary history of heresy. No, when black 
is white, and the world has come to love justice and hate 
iniquity, then, but not till then, will Luther’s cause be a 
righteous cause and his gospel the Gospel of Christ. The 
system inaugurated and let loose upon the world by such a 
man could only end, as it has ended or is fast ending, in 
rebellion against all authority, in universal doubt, scepticism, 
unbelief, and immorality. 

“This is a hard saying, and who shall bear it?” So it 
is; but we, at least, are not to blame if it becomes necessary 
once again to unearth unpalatable truths which by common 
consent of Protestants and Catholics had long been allowed 
to rest undisturbed. It is not we Catholics who are raking 
up Luther’s bones and disinterring a memory which taints 
the air and calls for a liberal use of disinfectants. It is not 
Catholicism but Protestantism which once again throws down 
the glove. There is this difference, amongst many striking 
points of divergence, between Catholicism and Protestantism, 
that whereas the latter lives by and thrives on the assiduous 
calumny of its enemies, Catholicism has seldom much to gain 
by telling the truth itself about an adversary so notoriously 
wicked as Martin Luther. But there is, even in this case, a 
time to be silent and a time to speak, and this, though it is 
none of our choosing, is a time to speak, and that with no 
“bated breath or whispering humbleness.” Luther might well 
be allowed to slumber with the forgotten names of Arius, 
Nestorius, Eutyches, and other leaders of heresy in earlier 
times, if it were not that his apotheosis will be made the occasion 
for the apotheosis of error, for fresh assaults upon truth, for 
the utterance of grand things about Luther, for revilings equally 
unfounded of the Holy See, and for copious blasphemy against 
the Church of God and her doctrines, in Germany and out of it. 
The golden statue has been already hoisted up, but though 
the worshippers are not yet gathered together “unto the 
dedication,” the musical performers are beginning to troop 
in and to attune their instruments for the coming hymn of 
praise and blame. Mr. Froude has caught the jocund sound 
all the way over here in England, and taking his pipe into his 
cunning fingers, has already set to work to charm the ears of 
his countrymen with no faltering or uncertain note. 
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The world will probably not trouble itself much about what 
Mr. Froude says, because, as Mr. Freeman wrote of him in the 
Contemporary Review for September, 1878: “Mr, Froude stands 
alone as the one writer of any importance, of whose writings 
one may say that on them any process of correction would be 
thrown away. The evil is inherent; it is inborn. It is not mere 
colouring ; it is not mere mistaken inference; it is not mere 
mistakes in detail, however gross the carelessness or ignorance 
which they might imply. It is the substitution through page 
after page of one narrative for another—the substitution of a 
story which bears no likeness to the original story, except that 
the same actors appear in both.” It would, no doubt, be per- 
fectly immaterial what an historian, such as the writer described 
by Mr. Freeman, has thought proper to write about the Reformer, 
because we may safely take it for granted that he has done once 
again in Luther’s case what he has long since done in that of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and 
Mary Queen of Scots—that he has produced once more “an 
imaginary life of an imaginary being,” and written not history 
but fiction, whitewashing, according to his wont, the grimy, 
and blackening the pure and white. But the words of 
Mr. Froude on the subject of Martin Luther are only one 
specimen of the sort of*thing we shall be having from every 
quarter of the Protestant world. All the Protestant world is 
asking and answering its own question—“ Who and what is 
Luther?” and this is why we, too, are now asking ourselves 
the question “Who and what manner of man this is whom the 
King delighteth to honour ?”—an unsavoury question which, 
so far as this may be done without stirring the mud too deeply 
or shocking decency too outrageously, I shall attempt to 


answer in another article or two. 
WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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WESTMINSTER is but a small part of London in these days, and 
it is strange to think that it was once a city of which the capital 
had reason to be jealous. Even absorbed as she is now, West- 
minster has retained and developed some of the characteristics 
which made her important, and were the envy of her neighbour 
in early times. At Westminster the kings lived; and though 
they have in the course of centuries shifted from there to White- 
hall, from Whitehall to St. James’, from St. James’ to the modern 
palace in the Green Park, still they have always kept within 
sound of the Abbey bells. At Westminster the House of 
Commons had its birth; its cradle—the Monastery Chapter- 
House—was large enough to hold it for three hundred years. 
The great pile that lines the river-side a stone’s-throw off, usurp- 
ing the old site of the palacé of the kings, bears significant 
witness to the continued growth of the parliamentary institutions 
which here first saw the light. At Westminster, above all, was 
the famous Abbey, the richest and most favoured in England. 
It gave its name to the district, it was the attraction which drew 
royalty to live there, and it fostered the sapling which has grown 
into the wide-reaching congress of the people. The Abbey 
stands there still, the best preserved of all its English kindred ; 
but it is hardly a living institution. Its growth has stopped ; it 
throws out no new shoots. Its vigour and heyday have departed. 
It is the storehouse of the dead memories of twelve hundred 
years. 

Who is insensible to the flavour of antiquity and renown 
that hangs about Westminster Abbey? Who, as he hurries by 
and in passing notes with favouring glance its general outline 
and lesser details, does not vow some day to make or renew 
acquaintance with the interests of its dark interior? And who, 
that in fulfillment of such pledge has wandered through nave 
and aisle and chapel, and loitered among the monuments, has 
not at the same time been vaguely conscious of some incongruity 
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that all the time has dogged his footsteps? The long perspec- 
tive, the soaring sublimity of the vaulted roof, were designed 
and are well-fitted to help man to a sense of his own insignifi- 
cance, and so attune him to the frame of mind most acceptable 
to his Creator, whom he came there to worship. Do we not as 
we enter acknowledge in ourselves the awe which it was the 
object of those old masters to inspire ? 

With such ideas as these, however, the modern monuments 
for the most part do not harmonize. Here, a sturdy sailor in 
heroic attitude bids defiance—to the vacancy before him. 
There, a statesman with pride of mien and outstretched arm 
according to his wont when he controlled a senate, addresses 
—nobody. Now, a seventeenth century fop, with wig curling to 
his shoulders, smirks as he has smirked these two hundred years ; 
or presently an actor, stepping with stage graces from between 
two curtains, is greeted with the silence that reigns throughout 
the solemn fane. Like reproductions of the pride of life crowd 
the walls and block the aisles. Their aim is to glorify and per- 
petuate dead fame. What soul is elevated, what ambition 
stirred, what emulation roused by the sight of these memorials ? 
In many instances their subjects are no longer remembered. 
Some names there are indeed that are familiar to most comers ; 
but even in the greatest of those’ whose memories have survived, 
such posturings seem unjustified. Their works have often been 
forgotten, their policies condemned and reversed, their theories 
have been pronounced mistaken, their wars unjust. It is not to 
be wondered at that to some who stand and look at these 
figures, the effect is ludicrous; or that to others the spectacle 
brings home too keen a sense of the vanity of all things. 

No doubt it is to obviate effects of this kind that there 
are hung about on column, gate, or wall, various texts taken 
from sermons, poetry, or Holy Writ. He was well inspired to 
whom the plan occurred, for the extracts effectually divert our 
thoughts and act as tonics to our minds. “Think not of these 
things” is their burden; “these tributes to the fame of the 
popular, the powerful, the rich or the great, envy them not. 
Turn your thoughts from these mockeries of greatness to an 
earlier age. ‘They dreamed not of a perishable home who thus 
could build.’” 

Excellent advice! and nowhere more necessary than in a 
place where honour is accorded alike to the immoral and the 
moral statesman, the unjust and the just governor, the lascivious 
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and the pure poet, to the writer who did his worst to poison the 
mind of his generation equally with him whose pen distilled 
pure joy and happiness to his own and future times. We do not 
forget indeed that once in this century the Abbey doors were 
closed to the corpse of a famous poet, because his life had been 
the conspicuous scandal of his age. But neither can we forget 
that Dean Stanley has approvingly told us that “ many a one as 
questionable as Byron has been admitted.” 

Excellent advice! But how are we to follow it in presence of 
the monuments that cover the walls, fill the archways, and usurp 
the places of the altars? The very chapels are so crammed with 
masonry, the traces of their old use have so completely been 
ousted that it is a matter for wonder that their ancient designa- 
tions should have been still retained. This one was called 
St. Benedict’s. He had been dead six hundred years when the 
Confessor built Westminster Abbey, but somewhere, doubtless, 
in picture, statue, relief, or stained glass window, the hermit of 
Subiaco rolling himself among briars and nettles, wrestled with 
temptation and showed how in all times men have had passions 
to encounter, and how it was noble to triumph over them. Here 
St. Nicholas was honoured, and to his chapel children were led 
and taught how in his childhood he was good, and how he was 
famous because in youth and age he kept his innocence 
unstained. Here, again, the chapels of St. Paul, and here 
the chapels of the two Saints John, St. Michael, and St. Andrew, 
celebrated names recognised by all, and commemorated actions 
which have never been forgotten. 

Little besides their names and shape, except in some cases 
the screens shutting them off from the ambulatory, and 
occasionally an old tomb, with time-eaten effigy in the recum- 
bent attitude in favour in old times, helps us to an idea of what 
these chapels were like. It is otherwise, however, with the 
raised chapel of St. Edward. The place is changed no doubt. 
The tapestry that hung around is gone. The wealth that 
adorned the shrine has disappeared ; the altar has been removed. 
But no modern monument has intruded. There is nothing but 
the Queen-Consort’s coronation chair that did not stand here in 
medizval days. The statues in the niches that encircle the 
columns, the fatal stone of Scone whereon the Scottish and 
perhaps the Irish Kings were crowned, the tombs of the Plan- 
tagenet Kings and Queens, the rude carvings on the screen, the 
mosaic pavement, and in the centre the shrine itself, were all 
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part of the extourage which made the chapel of the Confessor 
the most historic spot in Westminster. 

There are not many to be seen lingering about this once- 
famous shrine; and those who relate their impressions of the 
Abbey say little if anything concerning it. Considering the use 
to which the Abbey has been turned in these later ages, this is 
somewhat curious. Under the old ritual the Abbey Church of 
Westminster was something more than a burial-place. It was 
also the centre of a great religious community, whose ramifi- 
cations extended all over the southern part of England, and 
which had at its disposal much wealth, patronage, and political 
power. Its sepulchral character was accidental, and by no means 
the most important of its features. To-day the Abbey is 
nothing if it is not the national mausoleum, and in the shrine 
we have the keynote to its use in that capacity. The Norman 
rulers held that to be crowned near the tomb of the Confessor, 
and to swear to maintain his laws, was the first and surest 
foundation of their sovereignty. The Plantagenet Kings 
retained this practice, and thought moreover they would best 
commend themselves to the remembrance of their subjects 
after death, by lying near the canonized King of England. 
So grew the prestige of the Abbey as a burial-place, and so 
in these days of a more divided sovereignty has it come to 
be the resting place of those who, for good or for evil, have 
exercised a powerful sway over the minds or destinies of their 
countrymen. 

Regarded merely as the root from which this habit has 
sprung, there is no relic of antiquity in England more interesting 
than the shrine of Westminster. Of its kind, it is unique. 
There are several remnants of old shrines in England, but this 
alone contains the ashes of its original occupant. In the early 
days of the Reformation the edict that went forth ‘decreeing 
destruction to the bones of such saints as were publicly 
venerated, was not in this instance put in force. The royal 
officers obeyed their orders by merely stripping the shrine of 
its treasures, and burying apart the coffin containing the sacred 
bones. In the reign of Mary, during the brief revival of the old 
worship, the relics were restored to their dismantled shrine ; and 
though upon the accession of Elizabeth the abbot and the 
monks were again banished, the bones of the Confessor were 
left undisturbed, where they still lie. 

By what chance did it happen that the fervent and the indif- 
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ferent, devotees and reformers, Normans and Saxons, kings and 
beggars, the orthodox and the heretical, should all combine to 
hold in a greater or lesser degree of respect the grave of the 
good King Edward? He achieved no brilliant victories, he 
founded no dynasty. The son of a king he was driven in early 
youth from his position, and had to pass years in exile and in 
poverty. He fought no battle to gratify his ambition; his 
claims to the throne he never pressed; and when at last he 
became a king, it was only because he had no competitor. As 
King, one would say that with the exception of his love for the 
chase, the qualities he displayed were not calculated to win for 
him popularity. Who so loved by the populace as a spendthrift 
prince? This man brought with him to the throne the frugality 
he had learned in exile. What character is so popular as that 
of the rake? This King kept no mistress; not even, it was 
believed, except in name, a wife. It was a warlike age, and he 
was no warrior. He was an absolute monarch, yet he chose to 
conciliate at a time when force seemed the only power likely to 
be respected. His religion was not dictated by remorse, which 
men can forgive, but was the innate prompting of innocence, 
which is generally despised. Such were hardly traits to build 
long renown upon. Perhaps the times were of a character to 
show his homely virtues at their true value, even while he lived. 
His country had had so much of devastating wars, of foreign 
imposts, and of civil discord, that it would have been strange if 
it had not held in some esteem a King who gave them peace, 
remitted the danegelt, and, leaving them entirely untaxed, 
exercised a controlling influence over the powerful earls whose 
disunion had made the kingdom an easy prey to invaders. 
Advantages, however, are never prized so fully as when they 
have been lost ; and when, upon Edward’s death, first civil war, 
and then the Norman invasion overran the country, the benefits 
he had conferred upon his people in preserving them from those 
evils shone in their full brilliance. Something of his beneficence 
was believed to linger about his tomb. In life his touch had 
been held to cure certain swellings in the neck. After his death 
miracles of various kinds were wrought at his grave—sometimes 
in the interests of his former subjects as opposed to their con- 
querors and oppressors. And as these wonders multiplied, it 
began to be remembered and recounted how in his lifetime his 
sanctity had been greater, and the favour of Heaven towards 
him more marked, than had been generally known. Many had 
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heard how amid the scoffs of the Court he had carried Michael, 
the Irish cripple, into the Abbey Church and set him down at 
the steps of the high altar a healed man. Some remembered 
the day when in going to the Abbey a beggar had asked alms of 
him “for the love of St. John;” and that the treasurer being 
absent, the King had drawn from his hand a ring, and given it to 
the man. And it was whispered that the ring had been strangely 
returned to him, brought by two palmers from the Holy Land, 
to whom, belated one night, the Evangelist had appeared in 
Syria in guise of a pilgrim, and leading them to a hostelry had 
left them after revealing his name and committing to their care 
the self-same ring ; enjoining them to bear it to their King as a 
token that he and the beggar would soon meet in Paradise. An 
even more mysterious rumour ran, and was said to be authenti- 
cated by the abbot, the bishop, and the knight, who journeyed 
to Mount Celion and verified his dream—that in sleep the King 
had seen the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus turn from their right 
sides to their left ; and that he had divined from this, miseries 
for his country, war, famine, and pestilence for seventy years. 

In each turn of fortune did his people see a fulfilment of his 
prophecy. The evil days passed away. The Norman became 
transformed into the Englishman ; but Edward from his tomb, 
by cure to blind man, cripple, leper, showed that his spirit still 
hovered near his people. A century after his death, in the reign 
of the second Henry, the Church formally sanctioned the vene- 
ration paid to King Edward’s memory, by conferring upon him 
the title of “Confessor.” A century later Westminster Abbey 
had fallen into bad repair, but Edward’s star had not yet paled. 
Henry the Third began to rebuild the church from its founda- 
tion, and on October 13, 1269, the eastern part of the church 
being finished, the coffin of the Saint, carried on their shoulders 
by the King and his brother, assisted by the royal princes and 
as many nobles as could come near enough to support it with 
their hands, was removed with great ceremony and in presence 
of a vast multitude into the new shrine, built on a tumulus, that 
it might be seen from all parts of the church. We behold it 
now, time-worn, pillaged, neglected—suggestive of melancholy 
thoughts. But for centuries to be so famous, to be so loved, to 
be such a living memory in men’s minds was no melancholy 
fate. Even the royal tombs around him do not in that position 
arouse gloomy thoughts. The modesty of their recumbent 
attitude checks our half-triumphant comments on what they 
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were and what they are. There is no grandiloquence or self- 
assertion in these effigies. ‘We were kings indeed,” they seem 
to say, “but now we are laid low. Pray for us, that we may be 
loosed from the pains our sins have deserved. All ye good 
people who flock about St. Edward’s shrine, remember us too, 
who were his peers but did not equal him.” 

It was a noble thought, if the Plantagenets were inspired by 
it, to wish to share in the affection associated with the memory 
of the Confessor, one at least of whose living attributes—the 
cure of the “King’s Evil”—they claimed to have inherited. 
One by one they formed a circle round the gentle Saint, the 
bravest and the strongest of them lying reverently at some 
distance ; and the living stream passed near them, as it flowed 
round the Confessor’s tomb. How eloquent of the footsteps 
of many generations is that old pavement! It speaks of the 
lagging movement of the sick, of the bare feet of the ragged, 
the faltering step of the needy and the unfortunate—for these 
were the most constant visitors. The precincts of the Abbey, 
occasionally the scene of great pageants, were every day the 
haven of the bankrupt, of the wretched, of the hunted—even of 
the guilty; and the poorest and most worthless there found 
sympathy and assistance. Do not shudder, O modern with- 
holders of out-door relief! O sticklers for the workhouse test! 
The feet of those to whom Fortune was more kind have also 
trodden these stones. The baron, home-returned from the 
successful war, the maid, longing for her lover to come back, 
the sailor hoping for a prosperous voyage, here thanked or 
besought the Confessor for his aid. Each day brought its 
different votaries ; but there were particular seasons when they 
came in crowds—at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, but more 
especially at St. Edward’s-tide. On the eve of that day the King 
and his Court fasted and wore white garments, confessed, and 
spent the day in works of charity. All night long they kept 
vigil in the church. Can we not picture the lights about the 
shrine revealing the outlines of the neighbouring tombs and 
columns, and making more intense the deep gloom beyond, 
around, and overhead; the black-robed monks at midnight 
filing like shadows into their stalls, and the monotone of the 
chanted office reverberating along transept and aisle; now 
swelling into the alternate chorus of responsive sides, now 
dwindling to the solitary tones of the cantor’s voice? At half- 
past four the darkness has not broken, but the approach of day 
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is heralded by increased movement about the church—the 
drawing back of bars, the opening of doors, to admit the 
denizens of Westminster, and the first arrivals from London for 
the early Masses. 

As the October day creeps on, the world outside is all astir. 
The Corporation of London don their robes to go in state to 
Westminster. The citizens attire themselves in gala dress. 
Their boats, gaily decked, throng the river, now bright with 
the morning sun. The Strand is ablaze with the moving colours 
of those who go on foot. Priest, soldier, knight, monk, and 
friar, the beggar, the merchant, and the serf, the guilds and the 
religious confraternities, mounted, on foot, or by water, all are 
bound in the same direction; and streams of people fill the 
roads from places further off than London ; from the villages of 
Kilburn, Highgate, or Canonbury, not less than from those of 
Oldbourne, and Charing close at hand. 

Inside the church, to the silence of the watching night has 
succeeded the joyous celebration of the day. All the morning 
long the doors are disgorging crowds, and receiving new-comers 
ever flowing in. On this day above all others, who, after Mass, 
would fail to visit the shrine, then in the brightness of its cared- 
for splendour, glancing rich rays from its precious stones, its 
mosaics glowing with colour, its top pannelled with gold—a 
more than royal tomb! The lights that surround it call out 
its external brilliancy faintly typical of the glory of the Saint, 
and illumine the faces of young and old as they succeed in their 
variety—stern, rugged, worn, or fair. Some bring rich offerings, 
some only the lighted taper which they hold, their lips moving 
with stolid or eager piety, their eyes upturned in wonder, or 
closed with bowed-down heads, 

But noon approaches, and the Queen’s procession, followed 
by that of the King in royal robes and crown and sceptre, pre- 
ludes the closing solemnity. The monks are in choir; the Court 
is grouped about the King and Queen; and many a piece of 
armour gleams among the congregation. Filling the vacant 
spaces, edging themselves between the soldiers’ ranks, standing 
on the plinths, or clinging to the shafts of the columns, the 
populace fills up the scene. The celebrants, in white vestments, 
advance to the high altar, and the State Mass begins. The 
swell of the organ fills the great church, and voices mingle with 
it, singing “Glory to God on high.” Then all is hushed, while 
the subdeacon intones the praises of King Edward in the lesson 
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of the day: “Blessed is the man that is found without blemish, 
and that hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money 
nor in treasures. Who is he, and we will praise him, for he hath 
done wonderful things in his life.” 

An hour more, and the Court, the crowd, and pageant have 
dispersed. Quiet broods over the church. Only the footfall of 
some straggler at the shrine, only the afternoon office of the 
monks which no festivity interrupts, now break the silence. 
But the sounds of merriment without still mark the day. The 
King gives a banquet to the poor in Westminster Hall, and 
keeps high festival himself. Not far off—in Tothill Fields— 
St. Edward’s Fair is opened on this day, and lasts a fortnight. 
An enviable day! that has caused much happiness in anticipa- 
tion—a happiness not lost even if the anticipation should be 
belied by foul weather, muddy fields, or bad bargains; or if 
London should sometimes grow sullen because the festivities 
near the monastic city have made her streets silent and deserted. 

From year to year, from century to century, did St. Edward’s 
shrine play a part in the life of each generation. Sometimes it 
was the witness of portentous events that stand out in history. 
Once a fugitive to sanctuary at Westminster was chased into the 
Abbey Church, and murdered by his pursuers near the high 
altar, in sight of worshippers hearing Mass. For four months 
the church was closed, and the sittings of Parliament suspended. 
A little later, a King—Henry the Fourth—vowing a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, was seized with an ague while kneeling at the 
shrine, and carried dying before the fire in the Jerusalem 
Chamber ; where waking, and learning the name of the room, 
he recognized his last hour, in the fulfilment of a prophecy 
that his death should happen in Jerusalem. 

The same night the Abbey saw the change in his ambitious 
son, who, rising to the greatness of his destiny, confessed and 
was shrived of his sins, bewailed the excesses of his youth, 
prayed for his father’s soul, and nerved himself to the tasks of 
self-reform, of breaking on the morrow with old comrades 
expectant of riotous times, and of placing in high dignity his 
quondam judge, who was preparing for disgrace. 

The fifth Henry and his father hoped for continued life and 
further power when they kneeled in the Confessor’s Chapel. 
The heir of both is pictured for us by the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, at the time when things were almost at their darkest 
with him, as coming here by torchlight, attended by the Abbot, 
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a lord or two, and some workmen, to choose his grave. His 
praying at the shrine, his questions, his long musings, his refusal 
to touch his father’s monument, “ Nay, let hym alone, he lieth 
lyke a nobyll prince, I wolle not troble hym,” are all noted by 
them. As also his final contentment when, having chosen the 
spot, and himself measured the length of seven feet, he contem- 
plates his future home, muttering, “ Forsoth and forsoth here is a 
good place for us, where my fader and all my auncetors beth 
buryed, nyghe to Seint Edward.” 

It is something that a spot so hallowed should remain; 
and that all traces of the royal devotion and popular enthusiasm 
of which it was the scene should not have been effaced. These 
traces date variously from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, 
marking at each step the continued freshness of the feeling 
which through all that time drew the living and the dead 
towards this sacred loadstone. The screen is the latest of them, 
and in its rude carvings, albeit gnawed by time and injured by 
profane hands, we can still distinguish some of the popular 
memories associated with King Edward's life. There, just born, 
he is in the arms of his nurse. There we behold him by his 
father’s death-bed, left with his brother forlorn in childhood. 
Here with pomp he is crowned. Here with his courtiers, seeing 
Satan dancing on the money-casks full of foreign tribute, he is 
prompted to remit the danegelt. Here, waking from sleep, he 
warns the thief at his coffer to fly before the treasurer returns. 
Now by prayer he averts invasion from his kingdom, and sees in 
vision the drowning of the Danish King. Now by counsel he 
quells the turbulence of his earls ; now by his merits the blind 
have their sight restored to them ; now the palmers deliver up 
the pilgrim’s ring, and make known their message ; now, warned 
of approaching death, he hastens to complete his church of 
Westminster, to be a last bequest to his people, which he would 
have had perpetuated as a centre of religion and of tenderness 
to the poor to latest times. 

There is an old familiar legend of a monk who for two 
hundred years listened to the singing of a bird. It has been 
told in many versions. Charmed by its song, the ripple of its 
notes, the variety of its measure, the exquisite and alluring 
sweetness of its tones, he listened in the wood entranced and 
happy for, as he thought, full half an hour. Even when the bird 
ceased singing, the monk waited expectant, till, remembering his 
task and wondering at the stiffness in his joints, he roused him- 
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self at last, and often looking back towards the tree where the 
songster had been perched, turned towards his convent. But as 
he went, changes around arrested his attention. The holly he 
had known with spare and compact trunk and polished bark, 
and rich with red berries, he saw with great gnarled roots moss- 
covered ; its trunk grown hollow, and so big that he could not 
have reached round it with both arms; its fruit all gone; its 
branches naked at the bleached ends. Oaks he had seen planted 
were great spreading trees; the wood had thickened into a 
forest ; the path he knew he could not trace, so laced was it with 
shoots and roots, so thickly lay the accretions of dead leaves. 
Emerged into the open, he looked to find his convent, but only 
saw old ruins standing without roofs, the windows gone, the 
walls broken, and gables ivy-grown. No sound broke the still- 
ness but the rustle in the leafage as some swooping bird darted 
from its nest. Cold and terror-struck, the monk turned his 
startled eyes upon the hills. Their waving woods, whose young 
green hues or mellowed tints he had never tired of contem- 
plating, were gone; the hills were bare and bleak. He stared 
all round. Yes, it was the place ; but what had happened, and 
what did it all portend? He looked up tothe sky. Only the 
blue vault of heaven was unchanged, and the sun that shone, 
and the clouds that sailed before the wind. 

If some monk of Westminster pacing those high dark 
galleries in the Abbey they call the Friar’s Walk had stood still 
to watch the torch-lit group below while Henry the Sixth was 
measuring his grave “nyghe to Seint Edward,” and letting his 
thoughts wander, had become lost for such an interval in blissful 
contemplation of the many-sided honour awarded through long 
centuries to the remembrance of a noble life—the vigils by 
night, the visits by day, the prayers of beggar, knight, and 
king, the offerings of rich and poor—awaking, he too would have 
seen his familiar haunt grown strange. How hard he would 
have found it to believe the revenues of his convent alienated, 
the privilege of sanctuary abolished, the monastery no more a 
home of monks, nor Matins, Mass, or Vespers heard in church ; 
longings, gratitude, or grief no longer vented there—only a cold 
decorous service that critics go to hear that they may catch the 
quaint effect of music echoing in the lofty roof—only gaping 
crowds in holiday time come there as to a museum, where their 
fathers had thronged joyously to pay devotion. 

It would have been worth while to talk with such a living 
relic of old days, to hear him descant upon his own dead 
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world ; to tell him what had happened in his sleep, and hear 
his strictures thereupon. To tell him, for example, how the line 
of lordly abbots had been succeeded by a line of deans, who, if 
they did not exert the same vast influence, occupied nevertheless 
a most respectable position ; how that many of them had been 
noteworthy men; how one had owed his elevation to the 
influence of the great Cecil, whose chaplain he had been ; how 
another, in the language of the biographies, “had so much 
delighted Queen Elizabeth by his eloquence” that she “advanced 
him to the Deanery” when it became vacant; how a third 
“gained the favour of his master (James the First), by whom 
he was preferred to the Deanery of Westminster, and afterwards 
to the Bishopricks of Rochester, Lichfield, Lincoln, and Durham, 
one of the richest of the kingdom, which shows that there was in 
him something more than ordinary, which made that King so 
bountiful and gracious to him ;” how a fourth, whose tenure of 
the Deanery was short, “left a widow and fifteen children, 
neither plentifully provided for, nor destitute of maintenance ;” 
how in like manner the country cells and convents affiliated to 
this house, and formerly the scenes of monastic gloom, had since 
became the happy homesteads of noble families, the pleasant 
seats of gentry whose mere presence there was thought to bea 
sufficiently civilizing influence upon the rural poor; how, more- 
over, not all the revenues of the Abbey had found their way 
into the private pockets of Court favourites, but how a tithe 
had been preserved to the cause of education, as evidenced in 
the foundation of Westminster School hard by. 

Doubtless the aged monk would have replied, with the 
resigned calm of one who is worn out, that the Abbots of 
Westminster had been chosen, not by the favour of kings or 
statesmen, but by the votes of their lowly fellow monks; that 
with them the cause of the Church, which involved the welfare of 
their country, and particularly of the poor, had no rival in a 
devotion to domestic ties ; that such and such domains added 
to the monastic possessions, such waste lands brought under 
cultivation, such cells, such hospitals founded in out-of-the-way 
places, such churches built, were the landmarks of an abbot’s 
reign, and the fruits of the common labour of those whom he 
ruled ; that art and learning found always in the monastery 
their home, where they became the patrimony, not of the rich 
and noble only, but of the low-born, who—to quote no other 
benefits—had often through the convent gates risen, even in 
feudal times, to highest positions in Church and State. 
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And indeed spirits akin to that of our old monk have never 
ceased to haunt the Abbey Church of Westminster. There used 
still to be shown, at the beginning of this century, an angle in 
the southern transept, where the stone seat that runs around the 
building was worn into a hollow during the penal times by the 
feet of Catholics who came there early in the morning, and 
from that spot were wont to regard St. Edward’s shrine. How 
much truth there may have been in this legend matters little ; 
but imagination cannot go far wrong in following their steps 
elsewhere about the Abbey as they watched old landmarks 
disappear, and dwelt on those that still remained with something 
of the sharp regret felt by the faithful few when first in this 
sanctuary the new worship violently displaced the old. Others, 
too, not of the ancient faith, have wandered through West- 
minster Abbey in no happier mood. Think for a moment of 
those who have marked their discontent indelibly upon the page 
of literature, and there will flit before you through the long 
colonnades more than one such figure. There genial Goldsmith 
will pass, turned bitter by the sight of the old temple become a 
show ; now satirizing the College of Priests, which has inscribed 
for honour equivocal names upon those sacred walls; now 
sighing because the monuments reflect credit rather on the 
sculptor than on the great men to whose memory they are 
erected ; now restive at the “hundred lies” told by the guide; 
now stung into a fury on learning that he is expected to drop a 
votive offering, for the guide’s benefit, into General Monk’s cap. 

Here too will wander Charles Lamb, disturbed in his day- 
dreams by the image worship he sees invited towards statues of 
secular heroes whose praises are written beneath them “in a 
farrago of false thoughts and nonsense.” Here the thoughtful 
Washington Irving will muse ; and the moral of all he sees will 
be—not that there is a happy life beyond the grave, the thought 
of which is cheering, but that life is futile, and all is desolation 
and decay. In vain the clustered columns lose themselves in 
height. In vain the wondrous traceries appeal to him. In vain 
the organ fills the old fane with waves of harmony seeking to 
fan devotion. Between, above, and beyond all these, something 
ever echoes in his ear, “ Plunder! Ruin! Outrage! Dishonour!” 

Thus does the silent eloquence of these mouldering walls 
protest against their fate, and cry out mutely to the ever-receding 
days when their office was to teach men how to live and how to 
endure death, without making them too melancholy to do 
either. R. B. S. KNOWLES. 























Aisthetics and Atstheticism. 


——_— 


THE mental activity of the present day is finding for itself 
many new channels, some of them most valuable, others puerile, 
others positively injurious, but most of them in some way or 
other remarkable. What is commonly called the /Esthetic 
movement is the most remarkable, perhaps the most remarkable 
of all. Its influence has brought such a new and strange element 
of thought into society that its conditions and tendencies well 
deserve more serious attention than they have yet received from 
the public in general. 

The movement appears under very different aspects as seen 
from within and without. To those who take part in and move 
with it, it seems to assume a_ semi-devotional interest and 
colours the whole world with its own strange glow; while to 
those who are outside, it causes much amusement not un- 
mixed with contempt, which is not much to be wondered at. 
They, perhaps, hardly know it except through the pages of 
comic periodicals and theatrical representations, which are not 
without a tinge of bitterness. Chance expressions are picked 
up and repeated as the pass-words of the members, and the 
exaggerations of caricature are taken for the sober earnest of 
this new school of thought. It is more than half-believed that 
the interest of their meetings consists in a veneration of old 
china, the audience grouping themselves in “ super-zesthetical” 
attitudes round some antiquated blue and white tea-pot, while 
one of the “Inner Brotherhood” points out the hidden meanings 
of its form, and talks of the “precious intensity” of its broken 
spout. The observation of many people goes no further than 
to notice this esthetic slang, and the eccentricities of dress, the 
little mannerisms and affectations which have probably no 
deeper connection with the real principles of the movement 
than the conventional phrases of society often have with the 
feelings of those who utter them. Whatever our own opinion 
of them may be, surely it is an injustice to suppose that these 
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little peculiarities are the aims and objects of the society—that 
its leaders are content when their followers have adopted the 
costume and language which are their distinguishing mark, and 
learned to take a reverent interest in blue china. Probably 
there are exaggerations on both sides, on the part of the 
caricaturists and of the zsthetics, but certainly their own ideas 
of their mission in society are wider and somewhat more 
practical than this, however they may appear to us who are 
outside. We have them from the lips of their highest authority, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


The philosophy of A®stheticism [he says] is that the secret of enjoy- 
ment of life is to be able to appreciate and understand the beautiful. . . . 
Even to-day the masses of the people, owing to their grovelling and 
unbeautiful surroundings, are not able to appreciate the poets. I would 
like to see everyone able to appreciate the artistic quality of the simplest 
things around them, and thus learn of higher things than money-getting. 
. . . People are not satisfied because they do not enjoy life, and to 
enjoy life they must be able to understand the beautiful in the simplest 
thing. 

Such, then, are their objects. They would teach the world 
to understand and appreciate the beautiful as the means of 
making life enjoyable. ‘ The key-note of this age is discontent,” 
Mr. Wilde tells us, and Aéstheticism is the remedy. 

No doubt to a certain extent it is true that there is a wide- 
spread discontent among us. The upper classes are languid 
with the want of new objects of pursuit ; the middle class are 
uneasy at the course of events around them, and fretting at the 
conditions of their social existence; while the minds of the 
working classes are seething with hazy theories and unanswered 
questions, and they are making the voice of their discontent 
heard only too plainly for the peace of mind of those above 
them. To which of these classes will the zsthetic remedy for 
discontent commend itself? Not to the poor certainly. The 
labouring man’s material wants are too pressing, the conditions 
of his life too prosaic, and the cast of his mind too practical for 
him to sympathise with the languid poetry and melancholy 
raptures of the zxsthetic school. The beauties of nature often 
find in him as quick a response as in the trained poet, and 
although he may not be able to express his appreciation 
of a good work of art, he is by no means insensible to its 
influence. His voice will be softened by instinct as he looks at 
the calm beauty of some picture of the Madonna, although his 
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words will not come readily to express the majesty and sweet- 
ness that he sees in it. But the beauty which the A¢sthetic 
school would call upon him to admire is one which cannot thus 
appeal to him. It requires a particular education, or at all 
events particular conditions of mind, to appreciate the faint 
sickliness of colours, the exaggeration of medizval style in form, 
and the morbid languor of poetry which move so deeply the 
soul of an zsthete. Those conditions are such as can hardly be 
produced in a mind daily occupied with the problem: “Given 
twenty shillings a week, to find support and education for six 
children.” When he is painfully brooding over the social 
questions that affect himself, the relations of capital and labour, 
the rights and wrongs of his class, while his life is clouded 
by his inability to do as he would for his children, while it 
is shadowed by the prospect of a workhouse death-bed, is it 
not a bitter mockery to bid him turn to blue china and sun- 
flowers for support and consolation? Pain, disease, and decay 
are solemn realities in his life; he is brought daily face to face 
with them, they are to him either a great dread or a pressing 
trouble, how then could he sympathise with the morbid senti- 
mentality that dwells on the abstract ideas of pain and decay 
with an unhealthy pleasure, and invests them with an interest 
more akin to sickly curiosity than to sympathy? The leisure 
of languid ease in which the zsthetic spirit is best developed is 
so foreign to the whole tone of the poor man’s life that its fire 
is not likely to descend upon him—it will be long before his 
ears are open to receive its philosophic message concerning the 
enjoyment of life. Talk to him of patience, of self-control, of 
endurance, courage, and heroism, and he will understand you, 
his face will brighten and his heart will burn. Of zxstheticism ? 
No, do not trifle with him. Take away your Japanese pottery. 
Again, zstheticism is not likely to take a deep or permanent 
hold upon the middle classes, except in so far as some of them 
find an object in life in treading on the heels of the follies of the 
upper class. These will be always in attendance on the move- 
ment, ready to go to any extremes of eccentricity, and to 
exaggerate all they see, but not caring much about the 
principles from which they are supposed to start. They will 
wear more faded blues and sickly greens than their leaders, 
they will have larger sunflowers, and more peacock’s feathers, 
but zstheticism will no more flourish among them than orange 
blossoms will unfold on a breezy Yorkshire moor. The friction 
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of business competition, the “survival of the fittest” in the 
struggle for commercial existence, does not tend to produce 
minds that would take their recreation in such indolent, passive 
occupations as those which the “Inner Brotherhood” affect. 
Contemplation of a lily, however beautiful, will appear tame 
amusement to a man with his energies braced, and his faculties 
sharpened by close application to the hard realities of business. 
His hours of recreation are too short, he will tell you, to allow 
of his taking up a pursuit which makes such demands upon a 
man’s time, and requires him to be in such a passive, reposeful, 
unbusiness-like frame of mind. It would take the whole of his 
short holidays to bring his mind to the proper temperature— 
and what would he have in return? in what respect would he 
be the better for it? A “Philistine’s” question, perhaps, but 
a practical one nevertheless. A%stheticism could only be his 
recreation, not the object of his life, or what would become of 
the corn trade and the cooperative stores? Let him take his 
recreation in his own way, as he has always taken it, call hima 
Philistine if you like, but do not trouble him with esthetic 
séances, give him a bank-holiday excursion, or the Derby. 
If he has a taste for literature or art, is it likely, considering 
the nature of a business man’s mind, that he will foster it on 
the sickly sweetness of modern poetry, in which the gentle 
zsthetes take delight? When the working man has learned 
to refresh himself on “Eau sucrée” after a hard day’s work and 
exposure, then we may expect that business men may learn to 
take pleasure in Mr. Oscar Wilde’s “mystic” poems; until 
then, Shakspeare and Milton will hold their own with lovers 
of literature in the counting-house and the office, and the 
“mystic” poet must sing to another audience—and until then 
in the world of art Burne Jones has not a chance in competition 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds or “Old Crome.” 

Even when we come to the “upper classes,” we shall find 
that it is not to the whole, or even to the greater part of them, 
that AZstheticism will commend itself. Take the landed pro- 
prietors, forinstance. What proportion of them do we see turning 
from their former occupations and amusements to absorb their 
minds in the spirit, and to carry out the principles of the new 
system? The artistic reformers will reply that their system 
has not yet had time to work, and that in the next generation 
we shall have a wide-spread devotion to the new principles 
among the successors of the present “lords of the soil.” If 
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it is to be so, there is much to be done in a short time. The 
ordinary English school-boy is not a promising raw material 
for the manufacture of a leader of the Esthetic school. Those 
strong instincts of cricket-playing, boating, and the like, 
which often develope into useful qualities for a Member of 
Parliament or a county magistrate, will need a very strong 
discipline to turn them into the channel of “high art,” as its 
followers love to call it. It will be hard indeed as he grows 
up to bind down his exuberant energies within those rigid lines 
which that form of art prescribes, and to make him assimilate 
ideas so foreign to his nature. There may perhaps be a period, 
very early in his University career, probably about his first 
term, when he will have a more or less sharp attack of the 
prevalent enthusiasm, when his hair will be seen to grow long, 
and in solitary walks he will cultivate “a yearning for the 
undefinable,” and hint vaguely at the “complicated state of his 
mind” to those who ask for an explanation of his condition ; 
he will go home and communicate the infection to his sisters (who 
will probably develope the symptoms in a much more severe 
form), and then, as far as he is concerned, there will be an 
end of it. His sunflowers will be exchanged for gardinias, his 
solitary walks for an oar in his college boat, and his development 
will continue in another channel. 

It is among the sisters and the daughters (xot the mothers) 
of the “ upper ten” that the most ardent followers of AZstheticism 
must be sought. Given a poet and a painter or two to give 
a character to the movement, and they will follow in numbers— 
and they will be good followers—their courage will not fail, 
they will go any lengths without fear of singularity, if only 
there is some one to lead. If the order is given for peacocks’ 
feathers to be worn, peacocks’ feathers will be adopted with 
enthusiasm. If rings in the nose should be prescribed, obedience 
would be equally prompt. There is the real raw material to 
work upon. These ladies have generally a good deal of time 
on their hands, plenty of energy to throw into anything that 
strikes their fancy, as well as a great appreciation and enthusiasm 
for principles they can make their own and carry with dis- 
tinction through a certain amount of opposition. In the 
weariness of a worn-out round of amusements, and in the 
absence of more serious demands upon their time and thought, 
the new school of art is a boon to them, and they listen eagerly 
to the message of its philosophy. 
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The secret of enjoyment in life is to be able to appreciate and 
understand the beautiful. There is a new platform to stand upon [they 
will exclaim], rather higher than the old standing-ground of society, 
which told us that the secret of life’s enjoyment was in the number 
of dinners and balls that could be crowded in between the meeting of 
Parliament and the 12th of August. We have a wider view now, and 
our minds have much occupation in bringing practice and theory, old 
instincts and new opinions, into harmony. We have to modify our 
ideas as well as our dresses to suit the new philosophy, and we find 
that life is already less weary and dull, because its monotony has been 
broken by the spring of a fresh energy within ourselves. Every day 
now brings its fresh lesson to be learned, its new idea to be developed, 
and in the light of this new wisdom life is seen under an altered aspect. 
The familiar sights and sounds of every day existence are working 
themselves out into dreamy harmonies which we have never heard 
before, and our old enjoyments are forgotten in the delight of following 
out this new strange music—the world is transfigured for us, all things 
are regenerated, we ourselves with the rest, we have begun to live a 
new life. 


Perhaps those who have not undergone this process of trans- 
figuration may be forgiven for asking again the “ Philistine’s ” 
question: “Of what use is all this practically? who is the 
better for it?” All this dreamy beauty, whose sweetness and 
rhythm can change the whole aspect of life for those who 
realize it, on what kind of foundation does it stand, and to 
what does it lead? There is one kind of enthusiasm in the 
world which has also that strange power of transfiguring 
common things and flashing upon them a light that is not 
of this world. Is it any spark of that fire that has descended 
on the followers of the prophet of “High Art?” The move- 
ment is still in its infancy, perhaps, but to judge by results 
as far as it has gone, even its most ardent disciples could hardly 
maintain that it has given a great impetus to the moral develop- 
ment of society. They have thrown their whole souls into it 
for the moment, and are giving its principles the fairest and 
most generous trial, but must they not before long find that 
beyond a certain point “this also is vanity.” It gives, no 
doubt, much graceful and innocent occupation with which it 
fills up the gaps in unoccupied lives, and where it passes it 
probably leaves behind much that is good, a taste for beauty 
in art and certain principles of criticism which may make a 
useful basis for less exaggerated taste, but there, most likely, 
its mission will end. It is in another school that the heroes 
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and martyrs, the philosophers and statesmen of the future will 
have to be trained. It is not from the apostles of zsthetic 
art that men will best learn the quiet courage that takes what- 
ever life brings, fire or shipwreck, bank failures, sickness and 
pain, with calm resignation, nor is it there that they will 
most easily acquire that generous responsive love of their 
fellow-man which is the groundwork of all deeds of heroism. 
fEstheticism will never be the means of making men braver 
or stronger, or of enlarging their sympathies, because it is 
centred in se/f. Personal enjoyment by contact ‘with the 
beautiful is what it aims at; beyond that it has nothing to 
offer. Asa philosophy it must prove to be a failure. Within 
its own limits as a cultivator of the public taste no doubt it will 
have much success, especially if it can get rid of some of those 
striking eccentricities, the awkward Germanisms of its language, 
and the exaggerated affectation of medizvalism, against which 
The Colonel and the esthetic opera Patzence are such graceful 
but at the same time cutting protests. If enthusiasm is the 
measure of success, no doubt the new school has a future before ' 
it, but it remains to be seen whether that enthusiasm is one 
which can carry its treasured theories through the trying process 
of cooling down by the effect of time, without cracking their 
enamelled surfaces. We cannot live long at an esthetic white- 
heat, and if the principles are fragile, no doubt the change of 
temperature will be fatal to them, and Aéstheticism will die a 
natural death. 
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Hec est virgo sapiens et una de numero prudentum. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN, in his Church of the Fathers, speaking of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, who was comparatively almost an old 
man when he was called to Constantinople, says that it is 
“a consolatory thought to those who see their span of life 
crumbling away under their feet and they apparently doing 
nothing, to see in what a little time some men move through 
the work which is, as it were, the end for which they were born, 
and which is to give a character to their names with posterity. 
They are known in history as the prime movers in this or the 
instruments of that; as rulers, or politicians, or ‘philosophers, or 
warriors ; and when we examine dates, we find that the exploits, 
or discoveries, or sway which made them famous, lasted but a 
few years out of a long life.” This is especially applicable to 
the subject of the present sketch. The Foundress of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame had seen nearly fifty years pass over her head 
ere she put her hand to the great and important task which 
Heaven destined her to accomplish; had she died at that age 
she would have done nothing, and would have been unknown 
beyond her own immediate circle. During the long period of 
enforced inaction which preceded her twelve years of activity— 
a weary and tedious probation, wasted time, as the busy world 
would call it—He who seeth not as man seeth was teaching His 
scholar the invaluable knowledge which can only be acquired in 
suffering and in silence, by patience and by prayer. How 
perfectly she learnt those lessons, and how greatly she profited 
by them, not only as regards her own spiritual attainments, but 
the wide-spread influence she exercised over others, we shall now 
proceed to show. 

Julie Billiart, who was destined by God to found the 
Congregation of Sisters of Notre Dame, was born on July 12, 
1751, at Cuvilly, a charming village situated at a short distance 
from Compié¢gne. Her parents were farmers on a small scale, 
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and in addition kept a little shop. They seem to have been 
very comfortably off for their position in life, at least during the 
early years of their children, and they certainly spared no pains 
to bring them up in the fear of God, as well as in habits of 
industry. 

Julie was the eldest of the family, and was sent to school 
whilst still very young, her progress being so surprisingly rapid 
that, by the time she was eight years old, she was quite 
competent to teach others, and it was a pretty sight to behold 
her, the centre of a group of children, perhaps younger than 
herself, perhaps only less intelligent, instructing them in the 
catechism with a zeal and sagacity which might well have put 
many an older teacher to the blush. But more surprising still 
was the ardent wish to labour for the salvation of souls which 
was displayed by a child who could as yet hardly be expected 
to comprehend the meaning of the term, and which gave earnest 
of a harvest destined to be at a future period rich indeed and 
abundantly plenteous. The village pastor, M.l’Abbé Dangicourt, 
was a priest of eminent sanctity, and, fortunately for Julie, his 
discretion equalled his other gifts. It was doubtless owing to 
the admirable prudence with which he guided her that she never 
considered herself in any way superior to her playmates, or 
became in the least aware what a very remarkable child she in 
reality was. Her excellent director taught her how to engage 
in mental prayer, and since, as we all well know, that prayer 
which has no influence on daily life is barren and worthless, he 
was careful to teach her at the same time how to resist and 
overcome the impulses of her fallen nature. Her disposition 
was hasty and impetuous, and her younger brother seems to 
have tried her much by his rough and unruly ways. Occasionally 
she allowed herself to be carried away, but whenever she felt 
that she had been at fault she inflicted some punishment upon 
herself, and was ever ready to make the amplest acknow- 
ledgment of her error, and to beg in the humblest manner for 
pardon. MHer progress in virtue was so rapid that the Abbé 
Dangicourt saw fit to permit her, at the early age of nine years, 
to become a partaker of the Bread of Angels; but, in order to 
avoid the comments which this exceptional permission might 
have evoked, he ordered her to tell no one of the privilege 
accorded her, and it was not until two years later that he 
allowed her to take her place publicly at the Holy Table. 
Thus she went on from year to year, advancing, like our 
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great Exemplar, “in wisdom and age and grace with God 
and men.” She was devotedly attached to her parents, 
whom she treated with the greatest respect, and whom 
she was ever anxious to help, as far as she was able, 
both in household occupations, in waiting upon customers 
in the shop, and in the more laborious duties of the farm. She 
showed a marked indifference for those amusements in which 
young persons generally take such keen delight; prayer, 
spiritual reading, and the instruction of others were her 
favourite employments, and, however busy she might be, she 
never failed during the afternoon to pay a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, learning in that Sacred Presence how to discharge 
her duties aright, and laying up at the same time a store of 
strength for the dark days that were close at hand. Ah! Julie, 
Julie, little were you aware how terrible a storm was gathering, 
and how soon the heavy clouds were to burst over your head ! 
Her childhood and early youth had been so peaceful and 
happy, like one of those brilliant mornings in mid-summer which 
the weather-wise pronounced to be “almost too bright to last,” 
and thus it soon proved in the present case. M. Billiart had to 
experience a series of pecuniary losses and misfortunes, which 
made it difficult for him to pay his way, and a number of 
uncharitable rumours bruited abroad concerning the causes 
which had placed him in his present position aggravated tenfold 
the painfulness of that position. But the crowning misfortune 
was yet to come; one night the shop was broken into, and the 
most valuable portion of the wares it contained successfully 
abstracted. M. Billiart found himself in consequence compelled 
to sell his farm, and poverty soon began to make its unwelcome 
presence felt in the family circle. Julie was at this time about 
sixteen, and she strained every nerve to do her utmost for her 
suffering family. Indeed, she undertook tasks which were far 
beyond her strength, and seemed able to accomplish impossi- 
bilities. When her day’s work was at an end, instead of allowing 
herself any rest, she used to go long distances in order to try 
and dispose to the best advantage of the remains of her father’s 
stock in trade; she also denied herself necessary sleep and 
food, partly in order to do penance, and partly from motives 
of economy. Such was the life she led for about ten years, 
for her parents’ sake striving to earn as much as she could, and 
never forgetting to sanctify her labour by prayer. Her lot wasa 
hard one in many respects, and her trials were not few, but they 
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were nothing in comparison with those that were awaiting her 
at the close of this, the second period of her history. There is 
no exception to the rule established by our Lord, that “unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth 
alone ; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” It is by 
inaction that souls are prepared for action, it is by death to 
self-will and self-love that they are enabled to rise up to a new 
life. God, who had a great work for Julie to do in His Church, 
and who destined her to be an instrument of good to many 
souls, was about to make her pass through a course of prepara- 
tion peculiarly trying and painful to one whose natural energy 
was so great, and whose love of work and desire for usefulness 
had always been so strong. 

Towards the close of the year 1774, as Julie was sitting one 
evening with her family, busy about some domestic matters, a 
large stone, hurled with great force through the closed window, 
fell at her feet, and at the same moment the report of a gun was 
heard. No one was in the least hurt, but the idea that an 
attempt upon the life of her father was intended took possession 
of Julie’s mind, and produced such an effect upon her that her 
strength suddenly failed altogether. Whether this was really 
the result of the accident, or whether her over-taxed system 
must, in any case, sooner or later have given way beneath the 
undue pressure laid upon it for so many years, the inevitable 
crisis being brought on only a little sooner by excitement and 
alarm, it is impossible to determine ; it is, however, certain that 
one attack of illness followed another, and one suffering was 
added to another, the mysterious symptoms of the agonized 
patient baffling the skill of the most experienced doctors. All 
her limbs became paralyzed in succession, and her frame was 
shaken by fearful convulsions. She was unable to obtain any 
sleep, and was over and over again considered to be on the 
verge of the grave, so that Extreme Unction was administered 
to her no fewer than five several times. She was now per- 
manently bed-ridden, and to all appearance a_ hopelessly 
incurable invalid, compelled to see herself a tax on the slender 
resources of her family, whose mainstay she had been for so 
long. But God, who had thus withdrawn from her all human 
consolation, was pleased to favour her abundantly with that 
which was Divine. Her director permitted her to communicate 
very frequently, and she was accustomed to spend five or six 
hours daily in mental prayer; she also contrived to teach the 
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catechism to some of the village children, who used to gather 
around her bed. There was one poor little beggar boy in whom 
she took an especial interest ; she taught him to read and write, 
thus enabling him to obtain a situation of some kind. Being a 
child of uncommon energy and intelligence he rose gradually 
step by step, until at last he found himself master of a 
considerable fortune, and thirty years after the lessons we have 
referred to, the quondam beggar, then a wealthy man, wrote to 
his earliest instructress an admirable letter, in which he thanked 
her repeatedly for all her kindness, and assured her that he 
considered his present prosperity to be owing, under God, 
entirely to the teaching he had received from her in his 
childhood. 

About this time the Abbé Dangicourt induced several 
charitable and wealthy ladies to interest themselves in Julie’s 
case, and through their kindness she ceased henceforward to be 
in a pecuniary sense a burden to her family. This was a great 
relief to her mind, but fresh troubles were at hand, for the evil 
days of the Revolution were dawning upon France, and in 
1790 the famous civil constitution for the clergy was promul- 
gated, by means of which the Church in that country was 
deprived of her most faithful ministers. The saintly priest of 
Cuvilly had to leave his parish; he died soon after, and the 
successor appointed to fill his place belonged, as a matter of 
course, to those unhappy men who had taken the oath to the 
Republic. Julie Billiart refused to hold any communication 
with the schismatical pastor, neither threats nor intreaties 
availing to shake her resolution. She lived deprived of the 
sacraments, but sustained interiorly by the grace of God, and 
her words and example were the means of saving many a 
wavering soul from the sin of schism. The Revolutionists 
soon found this out, and, as might be expected, took great 
umbrage at it, so that it became necessary to remove Julie 
from her home. She found shelter for a time under the roof 
of one of the kind patronesses we have referred to above, but a 
furious mob soon compelled her to quit it, and she was obliged 
to change her place of abode incessantly during a period 
extending over several years. All the excitement and fatigue 
she in consequence had to undergo naturally told severely 
upon her weakened nerves, so that she entirely lost the power 
of speech, and, as if no element of bitterness was to be wanting 
in the chalice this heroic soul was called upon to drink, God saw 
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fit to hide from her the light of His countenance, and to with- 
draw all those spiritual joys and consolations by which she had 
hitherto been upheld. The night was dark indeed around her, 
and its hours dragged wearily by, but her patience and resig- 
nation never failed, and she ceased not to hope for the coming 
of the dawn. 

In 1793 she was once more able to avail herself of the 
ministrations of an orthodox priest, and it was in obedience to 
his command that she contrived, after prolonged efforts, to 
express herself with sufficient distinctness to be intelligible 
in confession. A little later she accepted the pressing invitation 
of her earliest benefactress, Mme. Baudoin, and went to take 
up her permanent abode at Amiens, under the roof of the 
Vicomte Blin de Bourdon, to whom Mme. Baudoin was 
distantly related. Julie passed through Cuvilly on her way, 
and saw her mother for the last time. Her long-tried father 
was already at rest, God having mercifully spared him from 
witnessing the horrors of the Revolution. It was in October, 
1794, that she arrived at Amiens, where she was cordially 
received by the Comtesse Baudoin and her four daughters, 
and by them introduced to Mile. Blin de Bourdon, who at once 
took a strong liking to the invalid, a liking which soon ripened 
into an ardent attachment; and the link between the two was 
destined never to be broken, but to go on strengthening during 
the whole course of their future lives. 

They were certainly a curious pair of friends—the noble and 
graceful lady on the one hand, with her ancient lineage and 
many-sided cultivation, and the humble unlettered farmer's 
daughter on the other. But their friendship was based on their 
love of God, and their desire to serve Him more perfectly, and 
Julie had been refined by the manifold sufferings she had 
undergone, and by the long hours she had passed in meditation 
upon spiritual things ; she possessed beside much natural acute- 
ness, with a soundness of judgment rarely to be met with in any 
class, and which is probably the secret of the ascendancy she 
exercised over those around her. Could anything, for instance, 
be more judicious than the advice she gives in the following 
letter to Mlle. Blin, who, having gone to visit some of her 
estates, found the inhabitants of one village so profoundly 
ignorant of religion that she began to ask herself whether it 
would not be better for them to listen to the instructions of a 
schismatical priest than to be left without any teaching at all. 
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You do not think how wrong it would be of us to encourage our 
brethren in error. If these poor people listen to the instructions of a 
schismatical priest, and attend his Mass, they by so doing place them- 
selves outside the true Church, and consequently outside the way of 
salvation. There is therefore no room for hesitation ; if they cannot 
possibly have lawful pastors they will not be punished for what is not 
their own fault, and God will sooner send down to them an Angel from 
Heaven than allow them to be lost. You say that these matters are 
very obscure, but I cannot understand how truly faithful children of 
the Church can consider them to be so. The Church has lifted up her 
voice and uttered her verdict against all who desert the Catholic, Roman, 
and Apostolic Faith ; that is enough for us. 


And here we may remark in passing, how dutiful and devoted 
a child of Holy Church the future Foundress ever showed herself 
to be, and how careful she was to inculcate that same submission 
on all her spiritual daughters. Nothing indeed could be further 
from her mind at this period than her own future career, and 
just as little did her devoted friend, Mlle. Blin, dream that 
she herself was to be known as Mere St. Joseph, the co-foundress 
and second Superior-General of the Congregation of Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Her father died in 1797, and she henceforward 
found herself free to arrange her life as she pleased. Together 
with Julie Billiart, she gathered into her house a few ladies 
like-minded with themselves, and a sort of community was thus 
formed, which was not however destined to have any permanent 
existence. Its members occupied themselves in good works 
of various kinds, and again several quiet, uneventful years 
passed over Julie Billiart’s head, during which her health im- 
proved to a certain extent, and she regained the power of 
speech, though her limbs remained perfectly paralyzed. 

An excellent priest, Father Varin, who belonged to the 
Association of Fathers of the Faith, had long been desirous 
of gathering together the orphans whom the Revolution had 
left destitute, and of procuring for them a Christian education. 
He had been providentially led to make the acquaintance of 
Julie Billiart, and at once recognized in her a person suited 
to become the foundress of a congregation such as he had in 
view. She was, it is true, weak in body, poor, and uneducated ; 
but she possessed a large heart, faith strong enough to remove 
mountains, and a confidence in God that was absolute and 
entire. Father Varin communicated his project to her, and 
desired her to find some young persons qualified to cooperate 
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in the difficult enterprise. It was on August 5, 1803, that Julie 
Billiart and her faithful friend, Mlle. Blin, took up their abode 
in the house at Amiens, which was to be the first foundation 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame ; and on the feast of the Visitation 
in the following year, they, together with a young lady who 
had joined them, took a vow of chastity and solemnly devoted 
themselves in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament to labour 
for the instruction of youth, afterwards consecrating themselves 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and placing themselves under the 
procection of the Sacred Heart of Mary. The number of the 
Sisters gradually increased, until Mére Julie, as we must hence- 
forth call her, found herself the head of a tolerably numerous 
community. 

She was now about fifty-three, and for nearly thirty years 
had borne sufferings of every kind with invincible patience and 
unwavering submission. God saw that these trials had done 
their appointed work, and the hour of deliverance was at hand. 
In the end of May, 1804, her director, Father Enfantin, seeing 
how much good she had been able to do, could not help 
thinking how much more she would be able to effect if only 
her health were restored; at the same time he felt himself 
interiorly moved to pray for her cure. He wished to have 
the benefit of her prayers, but did not see fit to tell her the 
object of those prayers, and therefore merely said that he was 
about to make a Novena to the Sacred Heart, and requested 
her to join in it. Without asking any questions she at once 
promised to do so. The Ist of June happened to be a Friday, 
and on the evening of that day Father Enfantin went to see 
Julie, and found her alone in the garden. “Ma Mére,” he said, 
“try and take one step in honour of the Sacred Heart.” She 
immediately rose and advanced a single step, a thing she had 
not done for twenty-two years. ‘Now another,” said the 
Father. Julie obeyed. “Try a third.” Again she moved 
forward, and was about to exert herself still further, but Father 
Enfantin desired her to return to her armchair, and tell no one 
of what had occurred. The next morning at Mass, when the 
time came for receiving Communion, she found herself able to 
walk to the altar with perfect ease; but as the Sisters did not 
seem to perceive the fact, she abstained from revealing her 
secret, exhibiting her newly-acquired powers to Father Enfantin 
alone, who could not refrain from tears when he saw her walk 
about quite freely, and even go up and down stairs. But the 
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time came for her to manifest publicly the great favours she 
had received from God: on the concluding day of the Novena 
she made a longer thanksgiving than usual after Communion, 
so that by the time she left the chapel the Sisters were already 
in the refectory, and the pupils in an adjoining room. All 
at once a sound was heard: “Why here is Ma Mére coming 
down stairs,” exclaimed one of the younger children. A 
moment more and she entered the refectory, walking upright 
and unaided, and greeted the community with these words: 
Te Deum laudamus. It is needless to speak of the joy where- 
with every heart was filled, nor the deep gratitude with which 
all repaired to the chapel and there gave thanks to God. 

This marvellous cure attracted much attention in Amiens, 
where the Mére Julie was well-known, and it was the means 
of increasing the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. We 
must remember that at the beginning of the present century 
miracles were of much rarer occurrence than they are in our 
own day, when wonders wrought at Lourdes and elsewhere are 
in every mouth, and it seems as if God were, so to speak, 
determined to leave an unbelieving, evil generation without any 
excuse for its obstinate scepticism and persistent refusal to 
acknowledge the claims of His holy Church, and too often 
the very fact of His own personal existence and absolute 
dominion over the creatures He has made. Often was Mére 
Julie heard to say, in a manner so heartfelt as to leave no 
doubt of her sincerity: “Lord, unless Thou dost design to 
make me the means of gaining souls to Thee, give all my 
infirmities back to me.” Having now perfectly recovered the 
use of her limbs as well as of all her faculties, she made 
made a ten days’ retreat, under the direction of Father Enfantin, 
in order both to express her gratitude to God, and also to 
prepare herself for future usefulness. This priest was a man 
of a somewhat austere character, and possessed immense energy; 
he had received his vocation to the priesthood after he passed 
middle life, and in the darkest days of the Revolution. He 
aimed above all things at making his penitents humble, and 
having a great esteem for Meére Julie, he treated her with 
a severity which few could bear. He desired her, when in the 
refectory, to eat of whatever dish she most disliked ; he used 
to address her in a harsh and contemptuous manner, and 
subject her to humiliations in the presence of the community. 
She bore it all with unalterable patience and unmoved serenity, 
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counting herself happy in having something to suffer for the 
love of God, and submitting in the humblest manner to the 
undeserved reproaches addressed to her. 

On the feast of the Visitation, 1805, Father Varin gave to 
the community the Rule that he had drawn up for them, and 
on the 15th of October in the same year, he received the vows 
of the two foundresses, as well as of the Sisters. Meére Julie 
had always had a great devotion to the illustrious Spanish 
Saint, who is one of the glories of the Catholic Church, as well 
as of the noble Christian country which gave her birth; and 
she did well to make her vows on the feast of St. Teresa, 
receiving doubtless from the glorious Carmelite, whose inter- 
cession she so frequently implored, something of her own 
undaunted spirit and unshaken courage in the service of God. 
For no one has ever understood more fully than Teresa of Jesus 
that “there are diversities of operations, but the same God 
worketh all in all;” calling some to serve Him by contem- 
plation and some by action. This was what the Prophet-King 
intended to signify when he said, Paratum cor meum Domine, 
paratum cor meum, repeating twice that he was ready, equally 
ready, that is, to enter on the labours of the active life or the 
rest of the contemplative life ; ready to work for the love of his 
neighbour or to enjoy the sweetness of Divine charity." 

We have seen Mére Julie stretched helpless upon a bed 
of pain, and we shall now see her during the twelve remaining 
years of her life, almost incessantly engaged in travelling from 
place to place in order to extend and develope the institution, 
whose foundress she had been called to be. And God crowned 
her efforts with marvellous success; rapidly indeed did the 
humble plant expand into a noble tree, beneath whose spreading 
branches many found shelter. She lived to see magnificent 
results of her labours, and with what joy must she now look 
down upon the world-wide diffusion of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, and the eminent services they are rendering to the 
cause of Christian education. No one ever felt more deeply 
the importance of such an education than did their foundress, 
especially as she saw all around her the melancholy results 
of the godless training of those who had the misfortune to grow 
up during the time of the first Republic. She beheld the 
poisonous fruit, and surely it is not for us to be behind her in 
zeal, living as we do in days when the evil seed is being dropped 


1 Luis de Granada. 
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into the furrows hour by hour in schools where the name of 
God is unknown. Hers was a retrospective, ours is rather a 
prospective, glance ; and difficult truly would it be to say which 
outlook should be considered most saddening, which horizon 
most threatening in its heaviness and gloom! 

As our intention in these pages is rather to give a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mére Julie than a history of the numerous 
houses she was instrumental in founding, we will not attempt 
a detailed account of them in succession. Everywhere she 
found the Cross awaiting her in some form or other, and the 
difficulties she had to encounter were such as no one possessed 
of less lofty courage and less implicit confidence in God could 
possibly have overcome. When the schools were first opened 
in the Faubourg Noyon, Amiens, Mére Julie, imitating the 
method pursued by St. Francis Xavier, sent a Novice and a 
Postulant into the streets to ring a bell and give notice that 
a school had just been opened by the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
where poor children could receive gratuitous instruction. The 
first day this appeal was made, more than sixty children 
responded to it, and the school was soon a most flourishing 
one, although the house remained for some time extremely poor. 
The Sisters had nothing but bread and water for breakfast, 
and only soup and a single dish of vegetables for dinner and 
supper; on Sundays a small quantity of meat being added to 
this frugal fare. Their dormitory was a garret under the roof, 
and a hard mattrass formed their bed; their clothing and the 
appointments of the house being in keeping with the rest- 
Mére Blin, who had been brought up in the lap of luxury, 
used to go to market dressed as a common servant-maid, and 
returned loaded with the provisions of the community, con- 
sidering it a privilege to have the lowest place assigned her ; 
and Mére Julie, who was the Superior of the house, may truly 
be said to have made herself the servant of the servants of Jesus 
Christ. As time went on and the foundations multiplied, and 
her subjects became increasingly numerous, she showed her- 
self to be possessed of all the qualities requisite to form a 
good superior; practical sense, an equable temper, sincere 
humility, perfect detachment from self, and the power of ruling 
Sortiter et suaviter, of exacting the implicit obedience, the 
absolute renunciation of self-will, which are the key-stones of 
the religious life, without ever allowing herself to become either 
arbitrary or tyrannical. She knew how to be both merciful 
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and just, and to steer her course between over-severity on the 
one hand, and over-indulgence on the other; thus avoiding the 
two extremes which have been, are, and ever will remain the 
Scylla and Charybdis of feminine rulers at all times and in all 
places. No one was ever more ready to acknowledge an error, 
or more prompt in seeking to repair it, as the following extract 
from the Memozrs of Mere St. Joseph may serve to illustrate. 


Upon one occasion Mére Julie had allowed herself to be influenced 
by an exaggerated account of a certain matter, and had in consequence 
administered a very severe reproof to one of the Sisters, ordering her at 
the same time to perform a very rigorous penance. Since the Holy 
Ghost ordinarily makes upright souls aware of their errors, the excellent 
Superioress was before long interiorly enlightened as to the real state of 
the case, and as she never hesitated to obey the inspirations of grace, 
she went to the room of the supposed culprit, and said to her: “ My 
child, you have good cause to complain of me for having allowed 
myself to be carried away by exaggeration,” adding as she left the room, 
“T will take good care, my dear child, to prove how perfectly satisfied 
I am with you.” 


She was naturally a good judge of character, and when to 
this native acuteness was added the light she had received from 
God, her penetration became very remarkable, and her dis- 
cernment almost unerring. For instance, she was much struck 
with one of the postulants who presented themselves at Ghent, 
and saw at a glance that she would make an excellent religious. 
Therefore she kept her eye constantly upon her, and when 
the time came to give the young girl her name in religion, 
Mére Julie said to her: “ My child, you shall be called Fidéle, 
and you must strive to become worthy to hear our Lord one 
day say to you: ‘Well done, good and faithful servant ; because 
thou has been faithful over a few things, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’” These words sank deep inta the young 
Sister’s heart, and were just the incentive she needed; she 
kept them ever in mind and they continually spurred her on, 
so that she attained a very high degree of perfection ; and after 
her death, which occurred in 1835—nearly twenty years after 
that of Mére Julie—her Superiors did not hesitate to assert 
that she had never been known to transgress the rule in even 
the very least particular. 

In another case which has been recorded, Mére Julie seems 
to have been gifted with miraculous powers for the benefit of 
one of her spiritual children, a certain Sister Gertrude. This 
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religious suffered much from a swelling in her knee, which 
gradually increased in size until it attained alarming proportions, 
causing the Sister excruciating pain whenever she had to adopt 
a kneeling posture. She kept her sufferings to herself as long 
as she could, but at last she went to the Superior’s room and 
unfolded them to her, in the hope of obtaining a few words 
of comfort. Mére Julie assured her it was nothing of any 
consequence, and would soon pass away, at the same time 
bidding her go and pray in the chapel. In a true spirit of 
obedience Sister Gertrude repaired to the chapel, and with 
great difficulty and greater pain at once knelt down there. 
When her prayers were ended she rose with perfect facility, and 
upon inspecting her knee found that the tumour had disappeared 
so entirely that no stiffness or pain remained in the joint. 

But neither the respect and veneration shown her by her 
daughters in religion, nor her success in multiplying foundations, 
nor the large number of subjects who flocked to her side, were 
able to alter the lowly opinion that Mére Julie entertained of 
herself. She even remembered, and never failed to recall to the 
memory of others, her own lowly origin, considering herself as 
a vile and worthless instrument which God had deigned to make 
use of for His greater glory and the good of souls. Humility, 
simplicity, submission to the will of God, absolute confidence in 
Him, and above all, the love of the Cross, these are the virtues 
she strove to practise herself and to teach to all her religious. 
She thoroughly understood and entered into the great maxim of 
St. Ignatius, that it is upon the interior dispositions of the heart 
that the usefulness of our exterior works must depend, and she 
never thought she could insist sufficiently upon the acquirement 
and development of solid virtue, especially during the novitiate 
and the early years of the religious life. We will give a few 
extracts from her letters and allow them to speak for themselves, 

To a Superioress who was very uneasy about the state of her 
schools, she says : 

Let us leave off looking at things from this merely human point of 
view, and try to behold them with the eye of faith. How consoling it 
is to you to be called to teach little children the love of God! And if 
you are desirous to do this aright, what have you to fear? Let us rest 
satisfied with striving to perform as we ought the duty each moment 
brings with it, and wish for nothing but what God wills. My dear 
friend, keep fast hold of the hand of God, that you may follow Him 
everywhere, and do all that He would have you do, and all He seems 
to point out to you by the leadings of His adorable Providence. Leave 
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yourself quite out of the question, and rest assured that by yourself you 
would do nothing but harm, as I know that I should myself do. Could 
we but once for all leave God to act all would go well. 

To one of her communities she writes as follows : 

God works in a soul which puts, so to speak, the reins in His hands; 
He ennobles and divinises it. When we have given ourselves up to 
Him once for all, the rest becomes easy. But beware of trying to make 
bargains with God; leave Him to cut what He will off the piece. Say 
to Him, O my God, do Thou as seems best to Thee, spare me not, but 
help me to overcome myself. I do not suppose that my words can 
work wonders, but you will be able to work them, if you conform 
yourselves to the divine teaching which God sees fit to make known 
to you through my means. 

And again: 

My dear children, strive to learn the love of the Cross. God never 
leaves His elect without crosses, and those who are most faithful to 
Him have the most to bear. We should however regard those with 
mistrust which we make for ourselves, they are very heavy and win for 
us no merit; but God lightens by the interior unction of His grace 
those which He is pleased to lay upon us, and then the faithful soul 
finds all things easy, or rather her cross seems to be no cross, because 
she is generous with God, and He in return inundates her with graces. 
An interior soul is never left for a single moment without some cross, 
either external or internal ; as God sees that any trouble or suffering 
of body and mind will prove advantageous to her. O my dear 
Sisters, begin with bearing the cross in patience, and thus you will 
gradually learn to desire and to love it. 


Almost the last letter she ever penned closes with these 
words: “Courage, my dear children, courage! Those only 
who have fought long and manfully will receive a crown of 
glory.” And hers were no empty words, no idle exhorta- 
tions; when her children received from her a letter such as 
we have just quoted, they knew well what heavy crosses she 
was herself continually called upon to bear, and with what 
magnanimous patience she carried them. We have seen how 
severe and how numerous were her trials during the thirty 
years she passed in absolute inaction, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that those which beset her during the twelve years 
she spent in continued action were, if different in their nature 
quite as numerous notwithstanding, and not less severe. In the 
first place, there were those which beset all founders; poverty, 
difficulty in meeting with houses fitted for the reception of a 
religious community, and when a suitable building is found, in 
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getting the new foundation into proper order and providing it 
with a competent head. We have spoken of the warm 
devotion Mére Julie cherished for St. Teresa, and it was most 
probably through the intercession of this Saint that she obtained 
strength to endure and grace to overcome, when assailed by 
trials similar to those which formed perhaps the bitterest 
element in the chalice which that ardent lover of suffering 
counted it her greatest happiness to drain. It is one thing 
when the servants of God are judged and condemned, opposed 
and blamed by those who hate God and His Church and desire 
the overthrow of true religion ; but it is quite another when 
their enemies are those of their own household, as Mére Julie 
learnt by a course of painful experience. When Bishops 
censure, or even pronounce a condemnatory verdict, and priests 
having a reputation for sanctity turn coldly away, then it is 
difficult indeed to weather the storm and preserve unbroken 
confidence in Him who appears to be sleeping, in profound 
indifference to the fate of the tempest-tost bark. 

We will not enlarge upon this painful subject ; such mis- 
understandings are inevitable so long as in this exile we have 
our treasures in earthen vessels, and they are one of the means 
made use of by God for the perfecting of His elect, since He loves, 
as the saintly Archbishop of Cambrai so felicitously expressed it, 
to make diamond polish diamond. It would be worse than useless 
to recount how she was at one time forbidden even to enter the 
house she had herself founded at Amiens; at another severely 
reprimanded in a harsh and unjust manner by one bishop, or 
received with frigid dignity by a second, and compelled, to her 
infinite regret, to remove the mother-house to Namur. All those 
concerned in these unfortunate occurrences have long since 
passed to that better world where charity is perfected as it can 
never be on earth, but we may be permitted, in connection with 
this painful parting from Amiens, to record the perfect 
equanimity and self-possession displayed by Mére Julie, who 
made all her preparations as if only about to undertake an 
ordinary journey, and took leave of all the Sisters and pupils 
one after another with a cheerful smile which effectually con- 
cealed from observation the acute mental suffering their 
beloved Mother was undergoing. ; 

As Mére Julie advanced in age, the incessant moving from 
place to place which her duties entailed upon her became more 
and more wearing and distasteful, but up to the commencement 
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of her last illness she never ceased visiting her numerous founda- 
tions in rotation, being far too able and intelligent a ruler not to 
know all that is implied in the expression /’@i/ du maitre. One 
journey deserves especial mention ; it was undertaken by her 
about six years before her death in the depth of an abnormally 
severe winter, and extended over a whole week. After the first 
two or three days the roads became so slippery that there was 
no alternative except to proceed on foot. Mére Julie set an 
example of courage and perseverance to the Sisters who were 
with her, and to beguile the weary way, she made them say 
their beads, or sing a verse from a French hymn beginning : 


Allons, courons, porter nos pas 
Affrontons glaces et frimas. 


In a few days they were able themselves again to make use of a 
carriage, but the worst was yet to come. One evening the 
driver pulled up all at once beside a lonely wayside inn, 
declaring that his horses could positively go no further that 
night. Mére Julie did not at all like the appearance of the 
place, especially as she perceived two or three ill-looking men 
who were sitting at supper with the landlord, and who, as soon 
as they saw the Sisters come in, got up and went away, saying 
they would return immediately. Mére Julie’s quick instinct told 
her at once that she had fallen into a trap, but in order to avoid 
rousing suspicions, she sat down to supper, and as soon as the 
hasty meal was despatched she invented an excuse for leaving 
the house for a short time and went to try and find some one to 
speak to. A passer-by, doubtless inspired by Providence, 
whispered into her ear, “On no account remain here, you 
must go further to-night.” It was no easy task to find a 
plausible reason for doing this ; however, Mére Julie was never 
at fault in an emergency, and she begged the landlord to 
show her and her companions to their rooms at once, as she 
felt sure no decent accommodation was forthcoming in such 
a place. The rooms, and especially the beds, were dirty and 
untidy beyond description, indeed the host said they were 
usually occupied by himself and his family who, however, were 
willing to give them up to the travellers and spend the night in 
an outhouse. To this Mére Julie declared she could not possibly 
consent ; she called her driver and told him he must really goa 
few miles further. A small gratuity soon induced him to 
consent, but the landlord was more difficult to manage. How- 
ver at last the party got off, and on reaching the next inn, 
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about six or eight miles distant, they were congratulated on 
having escaped from a literal den of thieves, and a notorious 
resort of bad characters. 

In March, 1813, Mére Julie set out to visit the four houses 
of Sisters of Notre Dame in the diocese of Amiens, and it 
was on this occasion that she had the honour of an audience 
with the Vicar of Christ in the person of Pope Pius the Seventh, 
then an exile at Fontainbleau. Particulars of what passed must 
remain for ever unknown, as Mére Julie never would give to 
any one a detailed account of the interview, during which, 
kneeling at his feet, she doubtless expressed her deep sympathy 
with the sorrows of the Head of the Church, and implored his 
blessing for herself and her beloved daughters. The Sister who 
accompanied her and waited without in the ante-chamber, said 
that when her Superioress left the august presence her coun- 
tenance wore a deeply sorrowful expression, and she said with a 
sigh: “O my child, we have together bewailed the evil days 
about to come on the Church!” Who can say whether the 
Saintly Pontiff may not have spoken in a prophetic spirit, fore- 
seeing all that is now being done in France, with a view to 
banish, if possible, religion from the land altogether. And if 
Mére Julie was made aware how unworthy her beloved country 
would show itself of the title it once so nobly earned, there is no 
wonder she wept to think the “eldest daughter of the Church,” 
the land of St. Louis, could ever fall so low! 

We are now approaching the last days of Mére Julie; the 
incessant fatigues and anxieties she had undergone during the 
preceding twelve years, had slowly undermined the health and 
strength which had been miraculously restored, and the peril 
and excitement inseparable from the invasion of Belgium in 
1815, seemed to have given the final blow to her nervous system, 
which, always weak, was now fairly worn out. She lost all 
appetite, and no medicines seemed able to afford her even tem- 
porary relief. On the eve of the Immaculate Conception, 1815, 
she slipped and fell backward whilst descending a staircase 
which had just been cleaned, striking her head against a step, 
and thus rendering herself insensible. Two Sisters carried her to 
her room, where she remained for some time in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. This accident, although not alarming in_ itself, 
happening to one in her feeble and suffering condition, gave 
her a serious shock, and greatly aggravated the nervous malady 
which was gradually bringing her to her grave. From this time 
her physical strength began to diminish, slowly and surely ; she 
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seems to have had a presentiment that her days of exile were 
drawing to a close, and that she should not again leave Namur, 
where she then was. Had she perhaps already heard a voice 
whispering in the depths of her soul the joy-inspiring invitation : 
Ecce Sponsus venit, exite obviam ei? Whether such was indeed 
the case we cannot tell, for even to her beloved associate and 
long-tried friend, Mére St. Joseph, she never spoke upon the 
subject. Once, however, a few days before her last illness began, 
she said, with an expression of countenance which those who 
beheld her can never forget, “Oh how happy beyond description 
must the soul be when it sees itself on the point of being freed 
from the fetters of the flesh!” 

On January 4, 1816, she found herself compelled to take 
altogether to her bed, from which she was never again to rise. 
Her sufferings were very great, for her extreme nervous 
weakness took the form of contraction of the stomach, which 
all the resources of the medical art were powerless to relieve, 
and which rendered her unable to take even the lightest kind of 
nourishment ; indeed she could, sometimes for days together, 
only retain a very small quantity of liquid, and this solely if 
administered drop by drop. The muscles of her neck and throat 
at the same time became so rigid that fears were entertained lest 
she should die through suffocation, and she was unable to bear 
the slightest noise without torture. One day she stretched out 
her hand for the /tation, which was always near her, and when 
the book was given her, she turned over the familiar pages for a 
moment, and then, looking at Mére St. Joseph, who was sitting 
beside her bed, whispered, “ Read me that.” The passage thus 
indicated was the following: “If thou carry the cross willingly, 
it will carry thee and bring thee to thy desired end, namely, to 
that place where there will be an end of suffering, though here 
there will be no end.” She rapidly grew worse, becoming 
incapable both of speech and motion, although her mental 
faculties seemed unimpaired up to the very last. Contrary to 
all expectation, she lingered until April 8, 1816, when she 
breathed out her soul so gently that the Sisters who were 
watching around her could scarcely believe that she had indeed 
departed. It was on Monday in Holy Week that our Lord was 
pleased to call this faithful lover of His Cross to share with Him 
in His eternal crown. Protege, Domine, plebem tuam, per signum 
sancte Crucis ab insidits inimicorum omnium. 














The Biography of an Irish Informer. 
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NOTHING is more remarkable in the history of the various 
attempts at armed and violent revolutionary action in Ireland 
than the fact that each one of the plots directed towards such 
ends proved as productive of inherent treachery as they were 
traitorous in the eyes of all supporters of the existing Govern- 
ment. This perhaps is hardly to be wondered at. Given the 
existence of a wealthy and omnipotent ruling power, and the 
contemporaneous existence and opposition to it of a weaker 
faction, compelled to organize all its forces and to execute all its 
preliminary plans in secret, it surely follows that every possible 
temptation to treachery will beset the minds of cunning or 
cowardly members of the rebellious party. Hence the traitorism 
which in 1798, in 1803, in 1848, in 1865, 1867, and in 1883, 
riveted on Irish conspirators the shackles which their plans seem 
to have been almost designed to provoke, and which many of 
their actions assuredly deserved. Leaving aside the unequalled 
atrocity of the designs and works of the Invincibles of more 
recent notoriety, it is impossible for the most cursory student of 
the conduct of Irish conspiracies to avoid noting the many 
elements of heroic and intense devotion to their native land 
displayed by some of their members, even while it is equally 
impossible to avoid seeing the terrible misfortunes, not seldom 
amounting to blood-guiltiness, attaching to certain of their 
actions. Secret societies, in any land, must ever rely on the aid 
of the assassin for the security of their secrets. They can never 
afford to show leniency to a traitor, nay, they dare not be 
lenient to a merely suspected traitor, and hence the blood-red 
trail which denotes the passage of occult revolutionists in nearly 
every country of Europe, which has made their organizations 
the plague-spots of modern civilization, and stirred every honest 
heart to loathing, and nerved every manly arm to their destruc- 
tion. Between believing Christians and secret conspirators there 
can be no truce, no union. Inimical alike to religion, law, justice, 
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and liberty, such men are, in simple truth, the sworn, though 
perhaps for the nonce, the unavowed enemies of all who vene- 
rate these sacred trusts. 

These things being so, it is not strange that as a rule the 
betrayers of secret conspiracies have been the basest and most 
degraded of beings. They have been, usually, men deeply 
versed in the worst plots of their quondam colleagues, and 
generally of a cruel and cowardly nature. They have been, not 
seldom, men of questionable veracity, and have often displayed 
an almost tigrish lust for blood. They have frequently seemed 
to base their own best hopes of future security on the destruc- 
tion of all those connected with the organization they had 
betrayed, and have hardly ever been entirely free from suspicion 
of colouring their tales of treason to secure this end. Alike 
debased and despicable, they have earned the hatred of those 
they have betrayed, and the contempt and abhorrence of those 
who have been compelled to avail themselves of their services. 

One of the most notorious names upon the roll of Irish 
informers is that of him whose elaborate biography lies before 
us,! Thomas Reynolds, the chief betrayer of the secrets of the 
United Irishmen, and of the plots which culminated in the out- 
break of 1798. It is most amusing to witness the cool placidity 
with which the writer of this biography seems to have taken for 
granted the acquiescence of the world in his lofty estimate of 
his father’s virtue, and one can hardly help wondering if a day 
will ever come when a James Carey /i/s will enlighten humanity 
as to the troubles and hopes of James Carey fére. If so we 
can fearlessly recommend the work before us as an admirable 
model for his imitation. On the title-page we are treated to the 
following extract from Milton— 

What if He hath decreed that I shall first 

Be tried in humble state, and things adverse, 

By tribulations, injuries, insults, 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting, 

Without distrust or doubt.” 

Reynolds was born on March 12, 1771, at No. 9, West Park 
Street, Dublin, where his family had carried on for some gene- 

1 The Life of Thomas Reynolds, Esq., formerly of Kilkea Castle, in the county of 
Kildare. By his son, Thomas Reynolds. Two volumes. Henry Hooper, London ;. 
Milliken and Son, Dublin, 1839. This work was brought out expensively, and 
embellished with a steel engraving of the accomplished scoundrel whose career it 


records. 
2 Paradise Regained, book iii. 
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rations an extensive and lucrative trade, first as wool-staplers, 
and afterwards as poplin manufacturers. They seem to have 
been people of good reputation, industrious and enterprising to 
a degree. Reynolds, junior, tells us that his grandfather’s annual 
profits ranged from £15,000 to £20,000, and that on turning his 
business to poplin manufacturing, he had to sink upwards of 
£150,000 in machinery, buildings, and other matters. While 
allowing a considerable discount from the statements of the 
poetic-minded son of the informer, there seems no reason to 
doubt that his grandfather, old Andrew Reynolds, was blessed 
with considerable wealth, both inherited and acquired. It is not, 
however, possible to avoid noting the peculiar system of educa- 
tion which he seems to have considered most suitable for his 
hopeful son and heir. We are told that Thomas Reynolds spent 
the earlier part of his life with his maternal grandfather in the 
county of Kildare, and that during this period he had the 
benefit of the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Plunkett, a Roman 
Catholic priest, but on his reaching the age of eight years his 
father transferred him to the school of Dr. Crawfurd, at Chiswick, 
near London. This doctor was a Protestant clergyman, and it 
is, of course, impossible to doubt that old Andrew meant to 
secure the bringing up of his son in the tenets of Protestantism. 
He hoped to leave him considerable wealth, and while most 
of the ordinary avenues to worldly distinction were closed to 
Roman Catholics, he no doubt counted on his being better 
enabled to secure social place hereafter by his early perversion 
from the ancient and holy faith of his native land. If this was 
his object, he secured it. His grandson writes : 


He (¢.e., Doctor Crawfurd) omitted no pains to ground his young 
pupils in the principles of the Protestant faith, and when my father 
quitted the institution he had more knowledge on that head than many 
grown men. He hada kind of dread and suspicion of everything that 
was Romish. 


Whether the father came to regret his most reprehensible 
conduct in thus trifling with his son’s most enduring interests 
would be hard to say now, but judging from facts, he did, and 
hastened to repair the, alas! irreparable evil he had produced. 
Early in 1783, he removed Thomas Reynolds from the tutelage 
of the Doctor, and transferred him to the care of a community 
of French Jesuits who had secured a residence at Liege on the 
suppression of their Order. In this school he remained some 
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years, and returned to Ireland in 1788, a few weeks before the 
death of that father whom he had so little known, and to whose 
ill-judgment the disastrous course of his future life was to be 
assigned. He now, however, professed the Catholic religion, 
and was, though not as yet of age, elected, on the death of his 
father, delegate in his stead in the Catholic Committee, then 
working for the social and political enfranchisement of their 
co-religionists. His mother seems to have been a vain, deter- 
mined woman, proud of her fashionable son, and active in 
casting him into social and political excitements which he might 
well have been spared for some years. She had procured his 
election on the Catholic Committee. When the realization of 
his father’s property should be completed, he might count on 
receiving a very considerable fortune, while, irrespective of this, 
on attaining his majority he was to become entitled to an 
inheritance, in his own right, producing about 4500 a year. 
Pending these things, however, his mother allowed him £100 
a year, and unlimited liberty. The results were exactly what 
might have beem expected. Cast into companionship with some 
of the wildest and most dissipated of the fashionable young 
men of the day, he became an unprincipled libertine, descending 
as low as to pilfer a diamond ornament of his mother’s to bestow 
it upon a degraded woman, and for a considerable period, 
until detected, to regularly plundering the poplin warehouse for 
the same end. Brought to death’s door at last by his excesses, 
he was, on his recovery from a nearly mortal illness, sent upon 
the proverbial “grand tour” then counted so necessary for the 
completion of the education of a young man of spirit. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to trace fully the 
passage of the stormy youth of the future informer, and we may 
therefore at once pass to the period of his marriage, which took 
place in 1794, his bride being a Miss Harriet Witherington, one 
of whose sisters was the wife of the brave but unfortunate 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. This lady was a Protestant. During 
the minority of Reynolds, the entire conduct of the business, 
which had once been so profitable, had been left to one 
Thomas Warren, who, originally a simple employé of Andrew 
Reynolds, had come by degrees to be the managing partner. 
He had chiefly acquired this position owing to the absolute 
necessity imposed upon old Mrs. Reynolds of procuring com- 
petent male assistance in the supervision and carrying on of the 
extensive trade of the firm. Her son, sunk in dissolute courses, 
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had neither time nor inclination for such work. Under Warren's 
management, however, things had not progressed satisfactorily, 
enormous bad debts and expensive financing had devoured the 
resources of the old-established house, and therefore when 
Thomas Reynolds was at last, upon the occasion of his 
marriage, induced to give his mind to business, he found, instead 
of a princely fortune, that he was doomed to labour at the 
seemingly hopeless task of restoring a shattered credit, of 
clearing away monetary embarrassments of great magnitude, and 
to give to matters utterly foreign to his tastes his undivided and 
most strenuous attention. It is to this cause chiefly that, no 
doubt, is ascribable the course of conduct which has linked his 
name with infamy. It was anxiety to escape from these circum- 
stances which induced him to join the United Irishmen, and to 
seek in revolutionary changes the material ease he coveted ; 
and it was this too, when he saw that their cause was hopeless, 
which led him to become, as he euphemistically styled it, “the 
friend of Government,” and the betrayer of his fellows. 

Thomas Moore, in his Lzfe of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, says, 
speaking of that hapless nobleman— 

Another striking part of the fatality which seems to have marked his 
every step was, that he himself should have been the chief cause of the 
informer Reynolds’s promotion to those posts of honour and trust in the 
confederacy which gave him ultimately so much the power of betraying 
it. His lordship had, it appears, taken a kind and active part in some 
negotiation relative to a lease between Reynolds and the Duke of 
Leinster, and being deceived in the course of this transaction by an 
appearance of honesty and respectability in the man, was induced, in 
the unsuspiciousness of his own nature, to place entire confidence in 
him. 


Even while unfortunate Lord Edward, in his great natural 
kindliness, was aiding Reynolds, it may be doubted if that 
scoundrel was not plotting his benefactor’s betrayal. It was in 
January or February, 1797, that Reynolds was sworn in as a 
member of the United Irishmen by Oliver Bond, in his house in 
Lower Bridge Street, and it was in November of the same year 
that he was first introduced to Lord Edward by one Hugh 
Wilson, their meeting taking place by the merest accident on 
the steps of the Four Courts. What followed may perhaps be 
told in Reynolds’s own words, taken from his sworn depositions— 


In the month of February, 1797, Lord Edward Fitzgerald called 
upon me, at my house in Park Street, and said that he came to request 
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me to become a Colonel for the Barony of Kilkea and Moon, in which 
barony I had then purchased a place. I at first hesitated, but he used 
many arguments, and I at length agreed to accept a command. 

Lord Edward then said that there was “an honest man in the 
county of Kildare, Matthew Kenna, who would call and speak to me 
about my election to be colonel.” About the latter end of January, 
1798, Matthew Kenna came to me, and asked whether I would stand 
my election for colonel, on which I told him, that I would, as Lord 
Edward had been speaking to me about it... . About the 24th of 
February, I went down to the Black Rock,® with Cummings and 
McCann of Grafton Street, to dine with Lord Edward, where I found 
Hugh Wilson. It was after dinner on that day that Lord Edward gave 
me the Resolutions and Returns of the National Committee, with 
copies of which I furnished Mr. Cope for the Government. 


The day following that on which he had partaken of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s hospitality, Reynolds commenced his active 
career. On the 25th of February, while riding with Mr. Cope, 
a wealthy merchant of Dublin, he broached the secrets of which 
he held the key. Cope at once proceeded to the Castle, inter- 
viewed the Chief Secretary, and speedily returned empowered 
to treat as liberally as need be with the informer. Reynolds 
insisted on secresy being preserved as to his conduct, and 
Government gladly fell in with his views as they tended to 
make his treachery the much more useful, since by preserving 
reticence he was enabled to still commune with the United 
Irishmen even while in daily communication with the authorities. 
It was by this means that he was enabled to call on the 
Secretary to the Dublin Committee and hand him his usual 
returns as treasurer to the Kildare Committee, and this on the 
very day previous to the taking place of the general meeting 
of the Leinster leaders which he had already betrayed to 
Government through his friend Mr. Cope. Reynolds's son 
states that his father sought no reward from Government in 
return for his information, but this statement hardly tallies 
with the fact that he remained a Government pensioner to 
the day of his death, and that one Government office after 
another was found for him. 

On Monday, March 12, 1798, the meeting at Oliver Bond’s 
house, which Reynolds had betrayed, was surprised, and the 
following United Irishmen arrested: Michael William Byrne, 


3 A township between Dublin and Kingstown, where the handsome mansion of 
Lord Edward, known by the same name of “ Frascati” as it was in his days, still 
stands. 
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Peter Ivers of Carlow, Lawrence Kelly, Queen’s County, George 
Cummins, Kildare, Edward Hudson of Grafton Street, John 
Lynch of Mary’s Abbey, Laurence Griffin of Tullow, T. Reynolds 
of Culmullion,’ John M‘Cann of Church Street, Patrick Devine 
of Ballymoney, Christopher Martyn from Dunboyne, Peter 
Bannon of Portarlington, James Rose of Windy Arbour, and 
Oliver Bond of Bridge Street. 

It would be next to impossible, within any space we can 
fairly claim in these pages, to recount fully all Reynolds’s pro- 
ceedings, as to do so would be almost tantamount to attempting 
a historical review of the United Irishmen and the rebellion 
they evoked, and we may therefore at once give our attention 
to certain incidents of the trials which followed upon Reynolds’s 
conduct. During the trial of John M‘Cann, Curran, amongst 
other questions, put the following to Reynolds: 


“Do you recollect at that time (¢.e. during his mother’s life) whether 
you were ever charged with having taken any of her money?” 

“You have sisters? Do you recollect having had any charge made 
against you of stealing trinkets, or anything valuable belonging to those 
sisters ?” 

“Were you ever charged with procurring a skeleton-key to open a 
lock belonging to your mother?” 


Reynolds stated in reply to the first of these questions that 
he did not “recollect” having been charged with stealing his 
mother’s money, and he denied that any charge was ever made 
against him relative to his sisters’ trinkets; he, however, on 
further cross-examination, admitted that he had been rightly 
charged with stealing his mother’s jewellery, as well as silk from 
her warehouse for the purpose before referred to. -The following 
questions were then put by the great advocate and elicited the 
replies annexed. 


“How long is Mrs. Witherington, your mother-in-law, dead? ”— 
“Twelve months last April.” 

“Where did she die?”—“In Ashe Street ; a part of the house was 
my Office.” 

“ How long did she live there ?”—“ About ten months.” 

“Do you recollect what the good old lady died of?”—“I do not 
know.” 

“Had there been any medicine brought her?”—‘“I recollect 
perfectly well, after she was ill, medicine was brought to her.” 

“ By whom ?”—“ By me.” 


3 It is needless to say not the informer. 
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“ Are you a physician?”—‘“ No; but I will tell you. A Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a relation of our family, who had been an apothecary and 
quitted business, left me a box of medicines containing castor-oil, cream 
of tartar, rhubarb, tartar emetic, and such things. He gave me, too, 
a quantity of powders in small papers, which I kept for use and found 
great relief from. I asked Mrs. Reynolds for one of these papers to 
give Mrs. Witherington, and it was given to her.” 

“Tt did not save her life ?”—‘“‘ No, sir, and I am sorry for it.” 

“‘She died suddenly ? ”—“ She died unexpectedly,” 

“She died in forty-eight hours after taking this powder which you 
gave her to cure her?”—‘“She took the paper on Friday evening and 
she died on Sunday morning.” 

Curran called witness after witness to testify that, from the 
knowledge they had of the worthlessness of Reynolds’s character, 
they believed no credence should be given to his words, even 
though supported by his oath. Thomas Warren, who had 
known him from his youth, his own aunts, and others, entered 
the witness box and gave direct evidence to this effect. Despite 
this fact, however, there seems no reason to doubt that once 
Reynolds became an informer he swore the simple truth. No 
matter how vile or dissolute all his previous life may have been, 
at the witness table he seems to have abstained from any 
additional perjury. The insinuation as to his poisoning Mrs. 
Witherington was supported to some extent, however, by the 
evidence of that lady’s son. It was as follows: 


“Ts your mother dead ?”—“ She died last April twelve months.” 

“‘What was the cause of her death?”—“TI imagine it was from a 
dose of medicine administered by Mr. Reynolds.” 

“Was there any medicine administered to her?”—“ Yes.” 

“When was it ?”—‘‘ On Saturday night.” 

“Were you in the house ?”—“ Yes.” 

“Mr. Reynolds administered the dose to her on Saturday evening. 
—“Yes.” 

“*When did she die? ”—“ Early on Sunday morning.” 

“When do you say the medicine was administered ?”—“ Late on 
Saturday night.” 


” 


Whatever foundation there may have been for this charge, 
it is impossible to forget the fact that nearly all the evidence 
given by Reynolds on the special subject matters of the various 
trials throughout which he was examined was capable of corro- 
boration and could not be seriously assailed. That the United 
Irishmen had conspired to overthrow the existing Government 
by force of arms, and this while pretending to seek Parlia- 
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mentary reform and religious freedom by legal means, had 
developed all the most dangerous and least prudent character- 
istics of a secret society while pretending to be a public and 
open organization, was, unfortunately for Ireland and thousands 
of her gallant and impetuous children, all too true. Reynolds 
was a scoundrel and a knave, but nearly as much one and the 
other before as after he became informer. His treachery to 
the United Irishmen was only an additional piece of cunning 
duplicity in a life which was darkened from youth to age by 
the more than suspicion of vice and crime. Nevertheless he 
was an useful tool for Lord Castlereagh and the Government 
lawyers, and one which they could scarcely have done 
without. He did his work and in due course received his 
reward. His son tells us: 


On March 2, 1810, he received a note from the Earl of Chichester 
desiring him to call upon him without delay: he did so; when his 
lordship told him that he and others of his friends had long been 
anxious to evince their high opinion of him; that the political situation 
of Europe had hitherto prevented them, but that an occasion now 
offered in his own department if my father would undertake it. He 
then read the following note, which he had received from Lord Camden, 
and which led to his sending for my father. 

My lord,—I write by desire of Lord Wellesley to say, that if you 
will send Mr. Reynolds to Lisbon for the present, he shall have the 
first consulship that falls in Europe worth his acceptance, and then the 


situation at Lisbon shall return to your lordship’s patronage. 
CAMDEN. 


The position thus offered Reynolds was that of Postmaster- 
General for the British army in the Peninsula, and was one 
of very considerable emolument. His son, it is true, throughout 
the work before us, endeavours to make it appear that his father 
was never sufficiently rewarded for his meritorious services, but 
a statement of the remuneration which he received in Lisbon 
will cast a doubt upon this statement. The actual salary was 
£200, but in addition he was to receive five per cent. on the 
postage of all English letters at Lisbon, five per cent. on the 
value of all newspapers, and five per cent. on the postage of 
same, three Spanish dollars permit money from every passenger 
from Lisbon to England, with full and unfettered allowances for 
stationery, horse and boat hire, and hundreds of etceteras which 
the astute Postmaster-General might be relied upon to properly 
amplify. As his son states his receipts from the permit money 
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alone as £500 a year, it seems reasonable to calculate his entire 
emoluments as at least £1,500 annually. A surely sufficient 
recompense for the cz-devant patriot. 

After the termination of the Peninsular War, Reynolds was 
appointed Consul zz Jceland, an appointment which thoroughly 
disgusted him with English gratitude, and which he only 
accepted on the principle that anything was better than nothing. 
We can hardly wonder indeed at his disappointment, for he 
cannot but have felt that his life had earned repose in a warmer 
climate. It is not to be forgotten that in addition to the salaries 
of his various offices, Reynolds was always in receipt of a 
Government pension of £1,000 per annum for his services in 
Ireland. This pension was to revert to his wife, two sons, and 
daughter. One of his sons received, a lucrative appointment 
in the Stamp Office, so that considering everything, the informer 
and his family had a good handful from the public purse. 

Reynolds died on August .18, 1836, in Paris, where he had 
resided for some years, and where, ~ *‘s son is to believed, his 
“affluent appearance,” his “distin, usuwed reception” by the 
English Ambassador, Sir Charles Stuart, as well as “the con- 
sideration with which he seemed to be received in society,” gave 
great offence to “the Irish rebels and their associates, many 
of whom were then in Paris.’ His son assures us that his 
death-bed exhibited all fitting characteristics, and we may 
perhaps venture to hope that for this assertion there was more 
foundation than for many others to be found in the work before 


us. 


WILLIAM FRANCIS DENNEHY. 
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THERE are many persons who think that Christian martyrdom 
no longer exists on the face of the earth, that the world has 
really become more tolerant, that the days of the Roman 
Emperors can never be renewed, nor Christians be called upon 
to seal their faith with their blood. But those who have 
travelled in the remoter parts of China, Tonquin, Siam, and 
the Malay Peninsula, know that ever and anon the persecuting 
spirit of heathenism breaks out afresh, and a massacre of the 
“Christian dogs” and “foreign devils” is resolved on and 
suddenly carried into effect. Little time is left for deliberation : 
the choice has to be made all at once; the mind, it may be 
of some very young persons, on whom life in all its brightest 
colours was bursting, is awakened in one hour to the astounding 
fact that the Cross must literally be taken up or Christ be denied 
and lost for ever. There can be no compromise. Yet who is 
sufficient for such a terrific combat? Who can endure the 
torture and the nails, the flames, the agony, and the shame? 
In the strength of weak human nature they cannot be endured ; 
and if He were not faithful who hath promised, and if His 
grace were not supplied abundantly in the hour of need, terror 
and the sharp sense of intolerable pain would make an apostate 
of one whom God intends to be a martyr. 

’Tis long since arid earth has been 

Steeped grandly in the crimson flood 

That nurtures blades of brighter green 

And redder roses born of blood 

Than in her summers lately seen ; 

But she shall soon be richer clay. 

Oh joy! the knives are quivering keen, 

Prepare for martyrdom to-day.! 

A few, very few, years ago, a martyr’s tragedy was enacted 

at Talee, a small town about a hundred miles distant from 
Canton. Circumstances, over which they had no control, had 


1 The Angel of Love and other Poems. By R. Y. Sturges. 
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drawn three Catholic missionaries together, and they had estab- 
lished themselves in a mission-house in a kind of community. 
One of these was an Italian named Buglio, a second Father 
Gneist from Germany, and the third the Abbé Lefevre. In 
character they differed considerably, the eldest being naturally 
cheerful and joyous to the extent of sometimes passing the 
bounds of discretion, while his juniors, the German and the 
French Fathers, were, the former habitually serious almost to 
sadness, and the Frenchman, unlike most of his race, taking all 
changes and chances apparently unmoved, without any outward 
expression either of gladness or complaint. A number of native 
converts had settled near them, and they all dressed and lived 
as Chinamen. It was important not to provoke hostility by 
any needless difference of costume, and therefore in all non- 
essential matters the native and foreign Christians did and fared 
alike. Though the Fathers of the Mission did not belong to 
an Order, they had special devotions of their own. Many of 
the enemies of Catholicism are taught to believe that Catholic 
missionaries make converts by condescension to paganism and 
by adopting heathen rites and symbols. If they had visited 
the mission-house at Talee, they would have learned how the 
Fathers there commence every day with the worship of God 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost—one God: after 
which they endeavour to realize to their faith the house of 
Nazareth with the Holy Child Jesus, the Blessed Virgin Mother, 
and St. Joseph, as they are at present in their actual, developed, 
glorious condition. Starting from such foundation, there was 
little chance of any of the Talee converts condescending to any 
of the forms or to the spirit of paganism. The more they learned 
of their religion, the more they felt lifted out of the natural into 
the spiritual order. The parts of their system which appear to 
the gaze of outsiders most superstitious were exactly those 
which, to their apprehension, were most sacred and sublime, 
being concerned with the communion of saints and inseparably 
linked with the Divine Nature of Christ, the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and last, the beginning and the end of their faith. 
The missionaries used to speak to them of it familiarly as the 
doctrine of Christ, and continually insisted on Christ being all 
in all. Thus they were doubly prepared to withstand the 
attacks of heathen on the one hand and sectarian Christians 
on the other. 

As a long period had elapsed since the last outbreak of 
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persecution, many of the converts supposed that it was passed 
by for ever, that the disposition of the Chinese Buddhists was 
materially altered, and that, liable as they are to sudden bursts 
of uncontrollable temper, there was not the slightest chance 
of their again staining their hands with the blood of martyrs. 
The Fathers, however, were too well read in the history of their 
Chinese missions, and of the people in adjoining countries also, 
to flatter themselves with any such prospect of perpetual 
security. Everything contributed to make them take a more 
serious view of their position than their flock did. They 
had cut the bridge behind them and could never return. Never 
would they see again the shores of France, so dear to French- 
men, of Germany, with all its great intellectual advance, or of 
Italy, the garden of Europe, and the home of one greater than 
the Czsars, or any mere earthly king. They had landed in 
China as young and newly-ordained priests, provided by the 
care of the Société des Missions Etrangéres from its head- 
quarters in Paris. They had vowed to dedicate the rest of 
their life to the mission which they had undertaken. Having 
put their hand to the plough, they dared not think of turning 
back. Nay, if it were possible for any recreant priest to seek 
the violation of his agreement and to quit the country, the 
Mandarins themselves would be sure to seize him and send 
him back to the jurisdiction of the mission. Toleration had 
been accorded by an Imperial Edict to those missionaries only 
who would swear never to return to Europe. They had stripped 
themselves of their nationality ; their heads were shaven, and in 
all respects they conformed to the Chinese mode of life. But 
they knew how fickle was the heathen mind. A sudden panic 
or excitement might undo the labour of years, and bring down 
upon the converts violence and outrage equally sudden and 
unreasonable. Father Buglio, with his cheerful disposition, was 
always inclined to look to the bright side of things. He looked 
confidently for the continuance of the Church’s prosperity in 
China, because he remembered, and often reminded his flock, 
how the Christians had survived the persecutions of the last 
century, and now, after only one hundred years, number their 
hundreds of thousands, and are found in all the provinces of the 
Empire. 

“Let us be of good cheer, dear brethren,” he would say, 
“remembering what astonishing and rapid successes it pleased 
God to give in former years to the brave followers of Xavier, 
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Fathers Ricci and Ruggieri. Had we not hopes at one time 
of the Emperor and all the grandees of the Empire embracing 
the faith of Christ, when a magnificent church rose in Pekin, 
and the Holy Sacrifice was offered there with transports of 
hope? These hopes, indeed, were overthrown for a time, but 
they have revived, blessed be God. It is not now the poor and 
needy only who kneel at our altars, the well-to-do and the 
wealthy are found side by side with labourers and peasants, 
and times of refreshing are at hand.” Father Gneist was 
naturally prone to gloomy reflections. The acts of the martyrs 
had a singular fascination for him, and he was well read in the 
Roman Martyrology, the different kinds of torture, and the 
persecution under the emperors from Nero to Diocletian. “It 
would be well,” he would say, “for every Christian at times 
to put before him the possibility of his being called to suffer 
for his faith, and lay down his life rather than deny his Lord.” 
It happened that Father Lefevre had formed a close friendship 
with a wealthy merchant and convert of Talee, named Tien. 
He was the main support of the mission, both by his wealth 
and his prudence. The house which he occupied had been 
purchased of a mandarin, and contained every facility for the 
entertainment of his friends. The entrance hall was adorned 
with large pictures of Chinese princes, but on each side of these, 
the small gilt josses or household gods, with lamps burning in 
front of them, were removed from the niches in the wall. 
Every vestige of idolatrous worship had disappeared, and often 
would Father Lefevre resort in the cool of the evening to an 
elegant little room next the counting house, where he would 
probably meet several Christian merchants, smoking their pipes, 
each with his cup of tea on a small table before him. Quickly 
and with quiet politeness a little boy would place a fresh tea- 
cup before the new comer, throw in a pinch of fragrant tea, and 
pour in boiling water from a kettle, taken from a stand over 
a charcoal fire burning in an iron brasier in the centre of the 
room. Then the boy would take a long Chinese pipe, fill it 
with tobacco, hand it to the reverend Father with a light, and 
take his place behind his chair. The conversation seldom 
flagged, for besides commercial interests, the Christians, who 
were generally in the ascendant, gladly learned and communi- 
cated all they could that was new in reference to their faith. 
The excitement of political party was altogether wanting to 
stir the stagnant waters of Chinese society. The converts who 
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happened to be present on such occasions as are here referred 
to, were in the habit of bending the knee to Father Lefevre 
and other missionaries. In expecting this homage, which was 
willingly granted, the Fathers imitated the native magistrates ; 
but the act was sometimes regarded with jealousy of the 
sacerdotal influence by some of the Chinese. As these, however, 
know no medium between servile submission and_ insolent 
independence, persons who are well acquainted with the country 
believe that the clergy are quite right in maintaining their 
religious authority, and even the outward show of it. And 


here I may observe that whenever Christianity is on the 
advance, a corresponding improvement is sure to show itself 


in the manners of the people and the aspect of the place. 
The towns become more cleanly; the villages with their little 
white houses look very neat and nice, even the temples are 
gaily decorated with carved work, and resplendent with gilding 
and colour, while many detached buildings are embosomed in 
gardens and orchards of orange trees. A measure of advance, too, 
is made in literature. Certain provinces produce paper and 
wooden type cheaper than others. Booksellers travel about 
selling their dictionaries and books of legends, bringing 

in return novels and histories. Colleges and literary g 

are not unknown in some parts of the country. 

It was of great importance to the welfare of the missio 
at Talee, that the chief convert resident in the place wa 
munificent in his habits and unhampered in his means. The 
pay of the missionaries in the neighbourhood was small, and 
in consequence of their frugal expenditure there were all the 
more to profit by the liberal supplies of the merchant Tien. 
A noble career was open before him by the impetus he was 
able to give to education. At Talee and all the principal 
mission stations, there were separate schools for boys and girls. 
The boys had the double advantage of learning Chinese and 
Latin, besides geography and other practical matters tending 
to ‘disperse native prejudices. Promising candidates from 
among them who aspired to the priesthood were sometimes 
sent to receive instruction at Hong Kong or Macao, and girls 
were taught in school to read and write, as well as to sew and 
learn useful domestic arts. And Tien was sensible of the true 
dignity of his station as a fosterer of Christianity and a promoter 
of civilization. This was more honourabk in his eyes than the 
attainment of wealth or anything which wealth could purchase. 
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Did not the Christian boarding-schools produce the most 
excellent wives, and were not the houses of these distinguished 
by superior cleanliness and order? Is not opium-smoking 
banished from their households as the most insidious and deadly 
practice ? 

The marriage between Tien and his wife had not been effected 
in the usual way, which produces so much mischief and entails 
so large an amount of unhappiness. It is, in general, all 
arranged by the go-between. The bride and bridegroom never 
see each other, except among the labourers, until the day of 


marriage. The go-between plans everything, reports everything, 


and gets sumptuously entertained on both sides till the negocia- 


tions are complete. To the last hour the bride is veiled closely 
with a red silk kerchief, and even if she proves to be deformed, 
the suitor cannot withdraw from the contract when once she 
has unveiled her face. But among Christians, things are better 
managed. Sometimes one of the missionary Fathers concerns 
himself in the matter with great effect and happy results; and 
this had been the case when Tien became acquainted with his 
bride before marriage, and the alliance was formed with full 
consent and mutual attachment on both sides. Their wedded 
life had brought them much happiness, for though they had 
trials, they were supported by principle and a strong sense of 
duty. The Christian religion, indeed, was to their minds so 
glorious and wonderful that they feared lest, through its very 
brightness and beauty and dazzling splendour, they should lose 
sight of its simple duties and humbler truths. They had a 


daughter themselves, who, though very young, was now of a 


marriageable age. There was a wealthy mandarin in Talee 
who had lately set his eyes upon her, and the parents were 
filled with fear lest he should take any step whatever towards 
prosecuting a suit. The very thought of such an alliance was 
enough to plunge the whole family in grief, if not terror, for 
to refuse such an offer would be sure to draw upon them 
vindictive measures, and to accept it would be perilous to the 
faith and the liberty of the child. She had been most carefully 
educated as a Christian, and the thought dearest to her was 
that cf serving and loving God and following the footsteps 
of His dear Son, her Saviour and Lord. How would she fare 
in a country where wives are little better than slaves? How 
could she practise her religion freely under a heathen lord? 
How could it be possible to bring up her children duly in the 


fear of God ? 
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The dreaded moment at length arrived. A nephew of the 
Chinese mandarin, who had for some time been a Christian 
catechumen, and had then deserted and ceased to attend the 
services which took place in the Christian mission-house, called 
one day on Tien and intimated the wishes of his uncle with 
regard to his daughter. He laid before him the magnificent 
prospect a mandarin so wealthy and full of literary and artistic 
taste was able to hold out. “His house,” said the young 
advocate, “is overflowing with works of art, paintings, bronzes, 
and old porcelain. The gardens make a perfect little paradise. 
Orange, pear, shaddock, and lemon trees grow there luxuriously, 
and your daughter will sit there like a queen in the midst of 
the maidens of her court.” And here he launched into a 
description of the mandarin’s mansion, thinking he might thus 
make a favourable impression on the mind of an imaginative 
girl. ‘The pond is lovely, surrounded with rockwork ; and the 
water glitters with gold and silver fish, The walls of the 
dwelling are covered with the best specimens of Chinese art. 
Choice tables, well disposed in spacious apartments, are laden 
with beautiful bronzes and china vases ; and a musical stream, 
that has its birth among the hills, waters the flowers and plants 
that spring up to adorn the shady walks where the daughter 
of the richest Christian merchant of Talee will share in peace 
the health, wealth, and happiness of the richest and most 
influential of the mandarins. It is long since there has been 
such an alliance in this neighbourhood. May I convey to my 
uncle your acceptance of his proposal, and assure him that your 
Bishop will honour the wedding with his sanction and presence ? 
He has instructed me to give you the fullest assurance that the 
religion of your daughter will be respected in the event of her 
becoming his wife, and that her liberty, like that of the other 
Christians who obey the laws of the Empire, will be thoroughly 
respected. He trusts that this assurance will satisfy you, since 
you may fully depend upon its being sincere.” 

Though the experience of Tien did not lead him to regard 
assurances of this kind as of much value, he was so far willing, 
in this case, to hope for the best, that he resolved to leave the 
decision of the question to the child herself. He asked only 
for a sufficient time for consideration, and promised in one week 
to give a final answer. There was no absolute necessity for 
rejecting the mandarin’s proposals. The missionaries would 
possibly not have refused to celebrate the marriage, if they 
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could have had a sufficient guarantee for the wife being the 
only wife and being left free to bring up her children in the 
Catholic faith. But this, of course, would have been only as 
an exceptional case and under special conditions. The entire 
circumstances were made known to Lo-tzung, and she earnestly 
prayed that she might be directed aright. Many things ‘in the 
proposal looked very tempting, especially to a childish mind, 
but on the other hand she knew that there was danger, and that 
treachery and cruelty were but too frequent among husbands 
of the national and Buddhist creed. Her early age and in- 
experience of the world inclined her to trust the promises made 
by the mandarin, and she did not suspect, what was the fact, 
that the go-between was solely anxious for his own advantage, 
and that he had invented all that part of the contract which 
referred to the liberty of the wife and mother in the possession 
and practice of her religion. He made no mention of this 
subject to his uncle, and was prepared to stipulate anything 
on either side which might suit best the success of the scheme . 
which his relative and he had in view. But the course of the 
negociation did not run smooth. It came to the mandarin’s ears 
that Tien designed building a Christian church and enlarging 
the mission-house ; that there was a secret intention of bringing 
up the children of the proposed marriage as Christians; that 
Tien had dismissed a gardener solely because he was of the 
national creed; that the Christians practised magical arts and 
prayed to the evil one. The nephew thought he should fail 
as go-between, and that he had better avenge himself for 
having been, as he chose to think, ill-treated while a catechumen 
and provoked into turning his back on the Christian race. A 
number of vague calumnies, not always reconcilable, met, and 
the result was menace to the missionaries. But no outward 
disturbance of peace took place. The mandarin had received 
no direct offence, nor had his offer of marriage been directly 
rejected. He felt, however, that his pride was offended by the 
Christian girl and her relatives having even thought of requiring 
a protection against his religion, which must be more Divine 
than hers. 

In the early spring of 18— a glorious and gorgeous morning 
shone upon Talee. The entire scene was flooded with splendour ; 
the very shops looked bright and attractive ; and in the cool air 
which preceded the burning sun of noon the Christians were 
making their way in boats up the river, and through patches 
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of sugar-cane and beans, interspersed with gay poppies, to the 
mission-house, where Mass was to be celebrated by the Bishop. 
Father Gneist was to preach the sermon, Father Buglio had gone 
to serve a distant station in one direction, while Father Lefevre 
had departed in another. Little Lo-tzung was delighted at 
having escaped the snares set for her, and felt sure that her 
father would find her a Christian husband when the proper time 
should arrive. Father Gneist preached in Chinese—that most 
difficult language, of which the largest native dictionary, that of 
Kangui, contains 43,496 separate symbols. Some simple Chinese 
hymns also were sung during the Mass. The preacher, as if by 
a forecast of succeeding events, spoke much of suffering, and was 
almost mystical in his references to the union with Christ which 
is wont to attend it. Throwing himself into the words of the 
Apostle Peter, he exclaimed, “‘ Dearly beloved, think not strange 
the burning heat which is to try you, as if some new thing 
happened to you, but if you partake of the suffering of Christ, 
rejoice that when His glory shall be revealed you may also be 
glad with exceeding joy. Even now, after long quiet, the air 
may be charged with more than electric fire kindled in the 
depths of hell, and explosions equally fierce and sudden may 
take place on our right hand and our left. We may find 
ourselves under circumstances of the most trying and torturing 
nature alone with our God, alone with that Saviour who loved 
His own to the end. And what is there but the presence of 
Christ that will support the martyr in the flame, on the cross, or 
in the mouth of the lions ?” 

Even while the Father spoke these words yells and shouts 
were heard in the distance, and the noise rapidly increased. The 
Christians, as “foreign devils,” were threatened with death, and 
it did not appear why. A blind rage had taken possession of 
the multitude. Buddha had been outraged ; a new and detest- 
able religion was brought from a remote shore and foisted by 
stealth and every kind of craft into the Celestial Empire. 
Creatures sacred to Buddha had been destroyed. Buddha 
must be avenged ; the intolerable arrogance of the Christians 
must be brought low, and their best buildings and chief men 
alone could expiate the evil that had been done. The prosperity 
of Tien was a curse on the land, and the mandarin’s nephew, 
who had been among the Christians, knew that the abominations 
practised among them were enough to bring -any nation to 
perdition. Curses on England! Curses on the Missionaries ! 
Curses on the converts! 
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Such were the notes borne on the air of the storm raging 
without. Affrighted messengers, breathless with haste, came to 
tell the cause of the outbreak. The mandarin was wild with 
rage. His plans were frustrated. It was not to be endured that 
the foreigners, who were only tolerated in China, should take the 
lead and dictate terms to them. The foremost rioters burst into 
the church, led by Tz Talowya, the mandarin’s nephew, and the 
voice of the preacher was drowned in a chorus of yells. Con- 
sternation and even terror followed. Some Imperial soldiers 
stepped in, summoned on pretext of anticipated tumult on the 
part of the Christians. But their presence was evidently due to 
falsehood and treachery, for they were used to ensure liberty for 
the Chinese in their deed of darkness, and led here and there by 
the mandarin’s orders, while the deluded mob were made to 
execute his vengeance and jealousy. A murderous plan 
appeared to have been concerted beforehand, and while indis- 
criminate massacre was avoided, particular victims were marked 
out for destruction. Ominous arrivals took place. The Bishop was 
bound in silence and put aside with a certain amount of respect, 
though warned to be quiet under pain of instant death. He 
begged to be allowed to stay with his flock and share their fate, 
but his request was refused. Many rough carts, or tumbrils, 
were brought from different directions, laden with large folds 
of cotton wadding, jars of oil, crosses, faggots, and various 
instruments of torture. Tien and Lo-tzung were seized—the 
father indignant and dignified, the daughter trembling and 
clinging to her father’s side. Crosses were planted in the 
precincts of the missionaries’ home, where the garden had 
lately received many new additions of rare flowers and creepers. 
Every moment as it flew made it more plain that nothing less 
than the death of the victims was intended. Fathers Buglio and 
Lefevre were stopped on their return from the country, and 
warned by friendly voices not to approach their home, which was 
now occupied by the fiercest of foes; but they would not hear of 
deserting their brethren in the hour of need, and when told that 
they could only share their destruction, they replied, “That is all 
we ask. Take us to them, and we are taken to Christ.” The 
savage treatment of the Christians which ensued was even more 
lawless and summary than the like would have been in the time 
of the Roman Emperors. Tz Talowya directed all with the 
coolest and most unsparing cruelty. He had posted a placard 
far and wide on that morning, calling for a general massacre of 
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the native Christians on the great festival which was soon to 
follow. It ascribed every vice to the “Foreign Devils,” and 
said that, to preserve the peace and purity of Chinese society, 
those who have corrupted them must be cut off. One phrase of 
the placard was, “The wickedness of these foreign devils is so 
great that even pigs and dogs would refuse to eat their flesh!” 
The prevalence of such feelings will account in some measure for 
the preparations made. 

Tien, the honest merchant, whose only crime .was that he 
had raised one church and proposed building another, was 
brought before an image of Buddha and some objects to which 
the folly and superstition of paganism attached a reverence of a 
fanatical order. He was then required to speak certain words, 
and render an obeisance that is regarded as equivalent to 
denying Christ. This he absolutely refused to do, but abstained 
from any expressions of contempt or even the shadow of dis- 
courtesy. No torture could shake his constancy. Threats were 
of no avail. “Do your worst,” he replied to his persecutor ; 
“I fear nothing but lest I should deny my Lord.” The ruffians 
then wrapped him in cotton wadding, which they soaked in oil. 
He was bound to one of the crosses, which he embraced, and 
exhorted Lo-tzung not to be afraid of the agony. “This, my 
love,” he said, “will be your bridal day. You shall be the 
Lamb’s bride, and His strength will be made perfect in your 
weakness.” “It is but for a moment, dear child,” echoed Father 
Gneist ; “sleep will be your refuge from torture, and out of sleep 
you will wake to behold Jesus Christ.” Tien by this time was 
bound to his cross, and faggots were kindled under his body. 
The zeal of his tormentors shortened his sufferings. There isa 
point beyond which our nature cannot bear pain, and at that 
point he found relief. His fellow-martyrs were made to undergo 
a still more painful and ignominious death. Not only were they, 
too, to be wrapped in cotton steeped in oil and then delivered to 
the flames; they were reserved, and Lo-tzung the last among 
them, to have their arms and legs cut off, to have crosses tied to 
their trunks, and in that state to be burnt. Father Buglio was 
not even depressed by the approaching end. His buoyant and 
cheerful disposition surmounted every obstacle, and became 
possessed of a supernatural joy. The language of his inmost 
being was “ Alleluia!” and the Son of God was walking in the 
midst of the fire with him and his companions. Father Gneist 
was saddened by the terrible realities enacted before his eyes, 
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but that was all. He was not by nature emotional. He did not 
lament nor fall into any paroxysm of grief. He preserved a 
mournful but unruffled exterior till the sharp murderous steel 
made the blood gush from the wounds of his sacred limbs. How 
was it possible such passions could reign in human breasts, and 
men become most fiendish in torturing the best, the meekest, of 
missionaries ? Father Lefevre was neither excited nor depressed. 
His feet rested on a rock, and his eye was fixed on the crown 
of justice which the righteous Judge should give him as his 
speedy reward. 

The heathen, with some sense of decency, kept Lo-tzung to 
the last. But none of her kindred or acquaintance were allowed 
to attend her. No mother’s or sister’s hand might assist to robe 
her as a sacrifice to be offered in the name of Jesus. Hurried to 
and fro by brutal executioners, this fairest and sweetest of 
womankind, just entering on life fresh and pure, was treated as 
the offscouring of all things because she dared to have a will of 
her own to honour Christ as Master and Lord. The death of 
her father, confessor, and pastors, before her eyes, endeared her 
religion a hundredfold to her heart, and Tz Talowya in vain 
offered her every earthly advantage as the price of her apostasy. 
There was a country house belonging to the mandarin, which 
Tien and his family had been permitted to occupy as their own 
during some delightful months in the days of their friendship. 
This Tz Talowya was directed by his uncle to offer Lo-tzung 
without any revival of the project of marriage, if she would 
speak but one word and make but one obeisance in honour of 
Buddha. “You have still,” he said, “time to be wise and renounce 
a stupid and bad superstition. The minute care of that estate 
and its cultivation is by this time wonderful; the kitchen-gardens 
are kept to perfection. The reservoirs on the hills transmit the 
rain-water to the terraces,which are absolutely lovely. Even the 
bottom of the lakes and ponds and rivulets there are cultivated, 
and the water-chesnut (fz¢s2) will there produce for you its most 
wholesome and delicate fruit. Love and plenty, flowers and 
music, will soon cause you to forget the past. You will make 
new friends and find life full of new charms. A dark superstition 
has tricked out for you in unreal colours the religion of Golgotha. 
It has hallowed the cross, the scourge, mortification, fasting, 
celibacy, and all that is unjoyous and unlovely. It has brought 
you to this. Fling it all away. Bury it with these corpses and 
crosses, that it rise no more. Embrace nature—she is lovely’ 
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and you were made for love. Turn to Buddha. Only look 
towards Buddha. Say: 


I take my refuge in thy order! Om! 

The dew is on the lotus ! Rise, great Sun! 

And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 

Om mani padme hum, the Sunrise comes ! 

The Dewdrop slips into the shining sea !! 
Breathless with emotion, the enthusiast stretched his hand 
towards her, as if in hope of some affirmative response. But 
Lo-tzung shrank from his touch as from that of a serpent, and 
answered : “ Fiend! there is but one gift I can take from your 
hand, and that is death.” 

The native Christians in China will long be told of the 
heroic sufferings of Lo-tzung, and her name will be inscribed in 
the roll of their martyrs, as were those of Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agatha, Cecilia, and Anastasia in the ancient missal of the 
Romans. We have a permanent treasure and fountain of blest 
recollection in the record of such followers of the Lamb. 
Protestant missionaries, we are told, joined heartily in their 
sympathy with the courageous Catholic merchant and _ his 
daughter, who, with the devoted Fathers, had been faithful 
unto death, even the death of the Cross. The days of 
Symphorosa and her seven sons were brought back in our 
modern time and in the midst of our boasted civilization, to 
remind us that persecution for Christ’s sake is by no means 
at an end, and the reign of Antichrist has still to be accom- 
plished. Every important particular in this narrative is supported 
by the testimony of a most intelligent and trustworthy traveller, 
whose researches in foreign countries, especially the Sandwich 
Islands, Japan, the Rocky Mountains, and the Golden Cherso- 
nese, are the delight of ali who read them.” 

J. C. EARLE. 

1 Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

2 See Zhe Golden Chersonese, by Miss Bird (Murray, 1883), pp. 63, 64, and the 
Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce, chaps. iii. and iv. (Murray, 1871). The Zaddet, in 
reviewing Across Chryse, July 7, 1883, says: ‘‘ There is a plentiful opening for 
missionary labour in China, and Mr. Colquhoun refers to the account given by the 
Catholic Bishop, Mgr. Fenouil, of his captivity and escape in the Annales de la 
Propagation dela Foti. . . . Difficult as it may be for some persons to believe, the 
crown of ancient martyrdom may be earned at this very day in modern China in the 
midst of all its modest surroundings.” 
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THE English army in its present condition has found some 
friends and some adversaries among recent contributors to the 
monthlies. The necessity, the comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of long and short service have been set forth and 
commented on, and some phases of the inner life of the soldier 
of the period have been brought into public notice. 

While optimists and pessimists are ventilating their respective 
views about our own rank and file, it is not without interest to 
get somewhat similar glimpses of the state of things in the 
armies of our neighbours. 

A French one-year volunteer, who served his time in a 
Dragoon regiment, has lately published some letters of his,} 
originally written to his friends and relations, and from his 
observations we can gather something as to the general state of 
the French conscript army. Of course we must not forget that 
any individual observer is likely to put down only such things as 
strike himself, and whatever he may see is likely also to be 
coloured by his personal prepossessions. But making due allow- 
ance for this, his statements and observations contain much that 
is worth thinking over. He notices many things which may 
perhaps help to explain the conduct of the French army in 
any campaign which the folly of a Cabinet may impose upon 
it. As we might naturally expect, the early letters of the young 
writer are full of life and gaiety. Little incidents, trivial in 
themselves, are charmingly related in that style of elegant 
trifling to which the French language lends itself so admirably, 
and which our less pliant vernacular finds it impossible to repro- 
duce. 

Some of those incidents are not strikingly martial : 


But you must excuse me for one moment . . . I really must see to 
the pins which are just now keeping my habiliments together. You see 
I have had to put on garments belonging to a comrade, all mine having 


1 Lettres @un Dragon, Paris: V. Havard, 1883. 
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been suddenly seized upon and carried off to be marked with my 


number (12 
obliged to p 
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04). As the said comrade is twice my size, they were 
in me up pretty generally everywhere. . . . All the volunteers 


were much in the same predicament, and when we met at the canteen 
this morning, muffled up in this way, we could not help laughing in spite 
of our dread lest by so doing our surroundings should come undone. 


Is the British soldier pinned up in this way in any stage of 


his career ? 


His description of his horse, and of his own performance as 
a groom, are also amusingly written : 


My hors 


e is named Parachute. He is an animal of much experi- 


ence, he has taken notes of many things, and has a surprisingly uncom- 
fortable style of trotting. He has the knack of coming down coolly 


and suddenl 


y, whence he gets his name of Parachute. We have been 


on pretty good terms so far, though somewhat reserved. I feel, during 
our long hours of familiar intercourse, that he is watching me as one 
does a valet de chambre whom one does not know. And with servility 
which is almost mean, I strain every nerve to please him. I take off the 
mud and wash him with infinite care, I study his ticklish points, I rub 
him down with my wisp of straw, singing my gayest, I do him up with 
my curry-comb, and I make him a bed of splendid golden straw, without 


any compari 


son far softer than my own. If he scatters his oats in the 


manger, I gather them up into a little heap for his greater convenience, 


I am gentle, 


caressing, humble ; I clean his shoes, and he dirties two 


pair at atime; I put on his cloth—and after all these cares, to which I 
devote three hours and ten minutes every day, we go and drink, he 
clean as a new penny, and I black as a sweep. 


But interspersed with these lively passages there is much 
that is thoughtful and instructive, for our volunteer has pressed 
into his book much that he has picked up from other sources 


beside the 


barrack-room and his troop companions. France is 


the birthplace of ideas, and perhaps the following idea of the 
scientific warfare of the future may have other admirers besides 
the young subaltern who’is represented as formulating it : 


I remem 


ber last year meeting a young officer who, while smoking his 


cigar, explained to us how war now-a-days was only a scientific problem. 


According t 


o him, the personal initiative of the soldier is becoming 


nullified, and hence the courage of the individual is daily losing all its 


importance. 


any who run away, and so render all indecision impossible, and thus the 
temper of the troops is a dead certainty, and may be looked upon as a 


factor which 
theory of so 


The military police are behind to blow out the brains of 


may be neglected in enunciating the problem. . . . This 
vereign science, handling masses of men as mere abstrac- 
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tions, flattering as it is to the popular idea of equality, may take the 
fancy of certain specialists . . . but it seems to me that between ten 
thousand brave soldiers, and ten thousand men who are neither brave 
nor soldiers, there is an abyss which not all the equations in the world 
can possibly fill up. 


Being a Christian, which of course in France means a 
Catholic, our volunteer is not unnaturally indignant at the 
suppression of regimental chaplains. The free air of the 
present Republic, however, may not carry words too con- 
demnatory of government action, and perhaps some prudential 
motive may make it expedient to express his unmistakeable 
sentiments under a thin veil of irony and Plazsanterie. 


First of all, they said that the black habits of the chaplains had a 
depressing effect upon the horses; next, that the time had come to 
allow free course to the philosophic aspirations of the people, and so 
they came to suppress the chaplains. Of course it has been since 
observed that the horses are much more frisky, and that they eat with a 
better appetite, and as the men feel themselves freed from an enormous 
incubus, this naturally gives them when on horseback such a seat as was 
simply unknown till now. 

But it also happened that the infantry regiments had been suffering 
untold anguish for years, without however attracting any attention or 
anybody being able to say why or wherefore, when it was suddenly dis- 
covered that the drum was the cause of the evil. Without any hesita- 
tion drums were of course suppressed. Throughout the line regiments, 
this masculine energy produced a real delirium, it was felt that a new 
future was opening out before the French army, and old soldiers wept 
and silently embraced each other. 

But after some months it was observed with surprise that the line 
regiments suffered much as usual—the drums were quite innocent after 
all, and so, without hesitation, the drums are given back, or rather they 
are going to give them back, for just at present it is not known where 
they are. r 

I thought, if they give back the drums, they might as well give back 
the chaplains ; they, at any rate, will not be difficult to find. 


Fatal accidents occur sometimes even in the stable-yard, and 
our Dragoon gives us, in a few words, the last scene in the life 
of a Breton lad in the regiment, a general favourite, whom his 
comrades had nicknamed Hozlahou. Trying to stop a runaway 
horse, he was flung violently on the paving stones. 


A minute afterwards the major came up, followed by an infirmary 
corporal and three or four men carrying a stretcher. 
“Stand aside a little—let him get some air,” said the doctor, bending 
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over poor Houlahou, “this looks rather serious,” and taking the pencil 
and the hospital ticket which the corporal handed him, he went on: 
“What’s your name, my lad. . . . Corporal, give him some vinegar to 
sniff, to rouse him a little. Come, my lad, your name! H’m! he’s 
dead—certainly dead! A fall, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir, a fall.” 

“ Get his quarter-master to fill up the paper.” 

And five minutes later Houlahou left the quarters never to return. 

Not a prayer, not an adieu, no benediction, chaplains are eliminated 
from the regiments, and here, by order of our superiors, we must die 
like dogs. 

What has the soldier done, that he is made to breathe his last breath 


like one of the lower animals ? 

Do you pretend that he has not got a soul? 
to believe in the noblest furniture of the soul—duty, honour, sacrifice ? 
You treat him like a machine, and you want him to act like a hero! 

Are not the physical sufferings of the wounded who are dying severe 
enough, without adding to them by isolation, abandonment—I was 


Then why require him 


going to say contempt ? 

Did you ever see the great warriors of the old world, the chivalry of 
our old chronicles, hiding for a whole day behind a fringe of trees, 
motionless, in the mud, their weapons idle in their hands, and decimated 
by a rain of shells which come no one knows whence? 

I think it requires more courage to wait for death than to go in 
search of it; at least, in the first case it requires a peculiar kind of 
courage which participates more of religious abnegation than of military 
valour. I don’t understand why it is, that at the time when you require 
from soldiers the virtue of martyrs, which religion alone can give, you 
suppress their chaplains. The idea of God keeps you company, when 
you are waiting for death in front of batteries which are mowing you 


down from a distance of five miles. 


The military successes of Germany have thrown rather a 
halo over conscription, which has not been dimmed by the corres- 
ponding break down of a conscript army in France. Whatever 
bad effects conscription may have, it is generally supposed that, 
at any rate it gives an abundance of fighting material which 
could not be had in the same quantity under any other system. 
Even if it be true that now-a-days quantity, big battalions, is of 
more importance than the quality of the troops, the following 
remarks, put into the mouth of an old non-commissioned officer, 
are interesting, if only as being a sort of echo of what we have 
heard in opposition to the short-service system now adopted in 
this country. The speaker is a man of the old school, who looks 
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upon the army as a recognized profession for life, and is 
disgusted with the constant ebb and flow of unfledged con- 
scripts about him. He is determined to go back to Algeria, 
where he says he can live amongst men like himself, men who 
are soldiers, not unwilling conscripts : 


As for soldiers, you see, very soon there wont be any, except the 
officers. The officers are the only people for whom the army is a career, 
the only people who understand its duties, who keep its spirit and give 
themselves to it entirely. The rest will only be a flock, a mob—sub- 
missive certainly, but as little like soldiers as possible. 

To my mind, to make military service obligatory on all is to debase 
it. There is no glory and no honour in paying a tax: it is a mere corvée 
(unpaid labour). Now, the very first day when soldiers look upon the 
service as a corzvée, mere unremunerative labour, the day when they are 
no longer proud of their uniform, proud of their labours, of their 
sufferings, of their discipline, proud of being exceptional men, men who 
can practise virtues impossible to other mortals, from that day there will 
be no army. 

Now-a-days the ideal is pretty well suppressed everywhere as holding 
a useless place in life. But we soldiers cannot do without it, any more 
than horses can do without oats. 

If our calling is not heroic, it is ridiculous. There is no middle 
term. Will people who have only common sense risk their lives for the 
sake of wearing coloured cloth, or a thread of gold on their head-gear ? 
Is it reasonable to undertake the hardest and the most dangerous of 
callings for a salary which a ’bus driver would refuse ? 

Beyond our officers, who have never been better, you see for your- 
self how many men in the regiment have a military vocation? And 
even if they had it, time is wanting to make it apparent. It takes years 
to transform a peasant into a soldier. They leave their hearts at home, 
they see only the hard side of the life, and they think of the time of 
their return from the very first day of joining. They count the days 
and the hours of their four years of service, they mark off on their 
almanack each day as it passes. The non-commissioned officers, too, 
have their calendars like the rest. . . Officers and soldiers form perforce 
two irreconcileable classes. What is there in common between the 
mob who come to pay their personal debt with a bad grace, and the 
high-spirited men who have entered the army from inclination ? 

This disagreement explains our punctilious discipline, which smacks 
of the gaol, and which alone can keep in transient submission the 
successive waves of citizens, ever ready for revolution, who are con- 
tinually passing through the ranks. 

After the recall at night, when the day is done, and the men are 
talking, what do they talk about in their quarters ?—of their casse, 
which for them means their deliverance. Have’nt you noticed what an 
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important personage is 7homme de la classe—that is, the man who has 
only a few months more to serve? He cares for nothing, neither disci- 
pline, or police cell, or the rest of it. What does it matter to him? In 
a few weeks he will regain his liberty. . . You will see how eagerly they 
go to the clothing magazine, to give up their arms and their uniforms. 
They throw them on the ground like a despised livery, and put on their 
old blouses which they came in, with all the satisfaction of an elector 
asserting his rights as a citizen. 

Now (in Algeria) there are bonds between the officers and their 
men ; they have known each other for long, they know that they can 
in short, they really belong to the same 





count upon one another 
profession. 


After making all allowances, there can be no doubt that 
these remarks must express a truth, this truth certainly, if no 
other, that mere drilling will not produce soldiers. There is an 
interior as well as an exterior man, and physical force looming 
in the distance can coerce the one, but it can only imperfectly 
reach the other. In military no less than in civil life, men 
require principles of action which cannot be given them by mere 
external pressure; and the present system of drilling the adult 
population, such as that population is, in France, is calculated 
to produce a mob acquainted with the use of fire-arms, a mob 
which may add much to the danger of civil discord, but which 
does not constitute a real army. The fact is, that the morale 
of the men who come into the ranks unfits them for a life of 
ready, unquestioning submission to authority. The idea of 
duty, so prominent in the Teutonic races, has been quite effaced 
in the minds of most Frenchmen by the theories of the rights of 
man. The notion of self-sacrifice, quiet, unobtrusive, unnoticed 
self-sacrifice in going through the humdrum routine of daily 
life, is not a notion which is fostered by revolutionary doctrines. 
These notions, however, are required even in the rank and file 
of anarmy. They cannot be acquired in two or three years, 
and if they are not instilled early in life, it is not to be expected 
that men will suddenly be actuated by them by the mere influ- 
ence of donning a uniform. However much scientific strategists 
may look down upon the ideals which may be in the minds of 
the mere rank and file, those ideals are really powers. The 
Duke of Wellington is reported to have said that Waterloo was 
gained upon the playfields of Eton, and this saying conveys the 
lesson one may gather from the well-written letters of the 
Dragoon volunteer. It is not merely the physique, but the 
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ideas men bring with them into the army, ideas not perhaps 
very developed, but still there, which will give a living soul to 
the dead machinery produced by drill. The resolute will, the 
steadiness of purpose, the spirit of prompt, unhesitating obe- 
dience and loyalty which are required in the soldier, must be in 
him, in germ, or four years’ military training will not create 
them. Taking men as a whole, one thing alone can instil these 
virtues into them, and that one thing is religion. The valour of 
the cavalier was no match in the long run even for the misguided 
and mistaken religious enthusiasm of Cromwell’s Ironsides. The 
religious earnestness of the German character, which has left its 
mark even upon those individuals who are professedly irre- 
ligious, foretold but one result to the Franco-German War. 
An outburst such as the first French Revolution may in its 
beginning nerve men to do much; it may reap the fruit of 
much that religion has produced in national character; but it 
has not the staying power which religion alone can give. There 
is an undercurrent in man which needs the checks and the 
guiding power of religion. Religion is adapted for men, and 
whatever career in life men may follow, they are still men. 

Such reflections as these show us something of the wide- 
spread influence upon daily life in all its various ramifications, 
which is produced by early religious training. The absence of 
lessons of self-denial and self-sacrifice produce in later life that 
supreme egotism, indifference to everything except personal 
ease and comfort, which may be seen not a little developed in 
the modern French character. There are brilliant exceptions, 
no doubt, but they only cast a darker shade upon those who 
conform to the rule. 

But there are many pleasing incidents related by our Volun- 
teer which are some relief to the general tone of despondency 
which may be said to hang over his philosophizing.» And he is 
very happy too sometimes in his characteristically epigrammatic 
French. When asked to give an account of a review in the 
Champs de Mars at-which his regiment was present, he begins 
by declaring that all he remembers about it is, that 


There was a quarter of an hour sunshine, three hours’ rain, and an 
eternity of cleaning up. 


A good many of the conscripts were more familiar with the 
plough than with the pen, and our Volunteer had a good many 
letters to write, and to read, for his comrades. 

VOL. XXX. Q 
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Among the troopers, to receive a letter was less a pleasure than an 
honour. . . It was carefully preserved, rolled up as small as possible, 
and kept in their pockets till it became a mere pellet of paper. .. I 
have read a certain number of these missives, and I have always been 
struck by their absolute insignificance, so little in keeping with the rapt 
attention with which they were read. This is the almost invariable type 
of letter : 

“ My dear Son,—If we put our hand to paper it is to let you know 
that everything is as usual, and we hope you are the same.” Sometimes 
there is a postscript—‘ Your aunt is dead,” or “‘ Your father has broken 
his leg;” but it is seldom there is any postscript. 

Perhaps the secret of the value of these letters is in their 
appeal to the inner man, to the imagination and memory. 
They recall to his mind that he is something more than a 
portion of a great machine, that he has intellectual and moral 
needs not provided for by barrack life, that he has need of 
something ideal to break the dull prose of his existence, and 
home memories do this; for the conscript’s home is no doubt 
idealized by distance and by contrast. 

These extracts from our Dragoon’s letters cannot end more 
fittingly than by quoting some of his concluding reflections. 


The impressions which I have retained from my stay in the regiment 
are these. 

It seems to me now that military virtues are simply the virtues which 
are needed by everybody. Respect for duty, and for the dignity of 
each individual, the sacrifice of personal interest for the general well- 
being, belief in a principle of authority, which is outside of us and so 
much above us that our obedience is thereby ennobled—all these 
feelings, which constitute the military spirit, are they not also the 
foundation of any human society which wishes to endure? When I 
think of what would become of a regiment if discipline were to be in 
abeyance for twenty-four hours, I fancy I have a pretty exact portraiture 
of what has happened to society [¢e. French society], which has had 
no discipline for so long a time. . . 

The soldiers who run away declare that they have been betrayed. 
All who shrink from the performance of their duty also cry out about 
God’s unequal dealings ; but does that prove that they do not deserve 
the fate about which they complain ? and must Providence be arraigned 
because it does not satisfy the desires of man according to the exact 
scale which he has fixed for himself ? 

If ever I am unfortunate in my life, may God grant that my misery 
be never augmented by His allowing me to distrust Him ! 


Happy would it be for France if there were many Frenchmen 


to speak like this! But revolutionary theories are now showing 
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their practical results. It is not the generation which originates 
a doctrine and begins to put it in practice which is really in- 
fluenced by it: succeeding generations show us its real 
tendency and effects. Revolutionary theories have remodelled 
France, and they have produced a race of Frenchmen which 
cannot furnish statesmen to govern or generals to command ; 
they have caused the physique of the male population to 
deteriorate ; they have lessened the family circle. These are 
some results—results which are yet only in their infancy—of 
official ignoring of God and of religion ; and it is not difficult to 
gather from the correspondence of our Dragoon that another 
outcome of revolutionary theories, if these theories are con- 
sistently followed out in practice, will be to make that army of 
which France has always been so proud, as rotten at the core 


as Dead Sea fruit. 








The Two-leaved Clover. 








This quaint superstition is common among the peasantry of the 





south-eastern counties of England. 





A FASHION holds the country over, 
When a lassie finds a two-leaved clover, 
She puts it in her shoe; 
And the first lad she chance to meet, 
In cottage, meadow, lane, or street, 
Will surely come to woo 
her. 


A fashion holds the country over, 
When a laddie finds a two-leaved clover, 
He puts it in his boot ; 
And the first maid he chance to meet, 
In cottage, meadow, lane, or street, 
Will be the maid to suit 
him. 


Young Jack, he found a two-leaved clover— 
Hid in his boot ; sweet Jean, moreover, 
Found one to line her shoe. 
This lad and lass first chanced to meet, 
Just at the corner of the street— 
He was the one to woo 
her. 


Sweet Jeannie’s cheek flushed crimson over, 
A-thinking of the two-leaved clover, 
Her eyes shone like the sun; 
Said she, “ A clover’s in my shoe ”— 
Quoth he, “One in my boot lies too ”—- 
And then he wooed and won 
her ! 


FRANCES KERSHAW, 

















The Passion Play at Brixlegg. 


———+_>—— 


WHILE staying during the past summer at the Baths of Tarasp,’ 
I took the mid-day diligence one Friday at Schuls with the 
view of visiting Brixlegg in the Austrian Tyrol, and witnessing 
the Passion Play, which was performed there nearly every 
Sunday in the months of June, July, and August. 

We drove through a good deal of dust and heat to Martins- 
briick, on the Austrian frontier, where we went through the 
usual ceremony with the Custom House officers, first, on their 
inquiry, telling them we had nothing to declare, and then 
opening our bags, &c., to allow them to see and feel for them- 
selves that we were speaking the truth! 

At this point we crossed the River Inn, and the crucifix 
opposite the bridge showed that we were now on Catholic 
ground. Ascending the hill by an excellent zig-zagged road, 
from the higher bends of which a very fine view of the Lower 
Engadine, now lying behind us, was obtained, and then making 
a short descent, we reached Nauders. Here we got into an 
Austrian conveyance, and changed our driver, clad in the sober 
blue cloth and shiny hat of Switzerland, for one dressed in the 
more fantastic costume of the Austrian post-boy. 

Beyond Fort Nauders, the most interesting part of the route, 
the Finstermiinz Pass, commences. Here the traveller cannot 
but admire a fine piece of Austrian engineering, the road being 
in some places cut out of the perpendicular face of the moun- 
tain, now passing under avalanche shelter, now over arch thrown 
from rock to rock; while the view of the narrow valley of the 
Inn, with the old road lying far below and the grand position of 
the group of houses known as Hoch-Finstermiinz, cannot fail to 


1 Tarasp-Schuls, in the Lower Engadine, should be better known than it is. Its 
waters are not inferior to those of Carlsbad, while its climate is far superior to that of 
any German watering-place. The two principal springs are named after SS. Lucius 
and Emerita, the British King and his sister, whe converted the canton of the Grisons 
to Christianity. 
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please. More than five hundred feet below we see the ancient 
village of Finstermiinz seated on the bank of the impetuous 
stream. 

Our drive was continued through the somewhat monotonous 
valley of the Inn. Here the light of faith seems to burn 
brightly. We passed numerous villages, with their images, 
crucifixes, and churches, and at one place I was much struck 
by the genuine joy and pleasure depicted on the faces of all, 
both young and old, as the diligence, bearing home the parish 
priest after a temporary absence, rolled slowly down the little 
street and deposited its precious charge at the door of the post- 
house. When the good priest, accompanied by a younger 
ecclesiastic, descended from the banquette, and his old house- 
keeper emerged from the body of the diligence, the happiness 
of the villagers seemed complete. 

About ten o’clock in the evening we arrived at Landeck, 
a great post-station. We found the street full of yellow Austrian 
post-carts and the hotel crowded with guests. I was unable to 
get a bed in the house, and, after supper, was conducted to the 
residence of a neighbouring baker. 

Mine host did not seem much pleased at being aroused from 
“the first sweet sleep of night,” but at length admitted me to 
a large and comfortably-furnished apartment. Judging from 
the temperature of the room, one would say that it was not 
far distant from the baking part of the establishment, and the 
extra heat thus obtained could well have been dispensed with 
on a very close July night ! 

Next morning I took the train for Innsbriick, and spent the 
afternoon in visiting the well-known Franciscan and Jesuit 
churches. The magnificent tomb of Maximilian the First in 
the former church, and the twenty-eight colossal bronze statues, 
fourteen on each side of the nave, certainly form a very imposing 
group. The private oratory of the Emperor, “the Silver 
Chapel,” so called from its silver image of our Blessed Lady 
over the altar, is worthy of a visit. 

The intense heat of that Saturday afternoon reminded me 
of the scirocco, so frequently felt in Southern Italy and Malta ; 
indeed, some people in Innsbriick said that the scirocco was 
blowing, but one would hardly expect to find the veritable 
article so far north of the Desert. Towards evening we had 
thunder and heavy rain, which continued the whole night, and 
the weather in the morning was not such as to inspire hope of 
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a pleasant day in the country. However, after hearing Mass at 
the Franciscan Church, and snatching a hasty breakfast, I took 
the train at 7.10, joining a party of very agreeable English 
people, and at nine o'clock we found ourselves at Brixlegg, 
seated in a very large and well-constructed temporary theatre. 
The capacious pit was crowded to excess, and the large gallery, 
which resembled the dress circle of an English theatre—where 
all the seats were numbered and reserved—was filling rapidly. 
When the curtain rose, the house, said to be capable of con- 
taining one thousand five hundred persons, was full to over- 
flowing. 

The performance consisted of a prologue—“ The First Sin, 
the Punishment, and the Promise”—followed by seventeen 
scenes, each of which was divided into a ¢ableau-vivant from the 
Old Testament history, and an acted representation of the event 
in the New Testament, of which the incident shown in the 
tableau was the type. Each scene was introduced by a descrip- 
tive poem recited by the chorus. 

In the first scene, the representation of our Blessed Lord’s 
entry into Jerusalem and the expuision of the traders from the 
Temple, was preceded by a tableau of David with the head and 
sword of Goliath. 

In the second scene, the tableau of Jacob’s sons planning the 
murder of Joseph was followed by the representation of the 
Chief Priests consulting together how they might take Jesus. 

The scene of the Last Supper, with a prefiguring tableau of 
the gathering of the manna and the return of the spies bringing 
grapes from the land of Chanaan, was very well carried out, the 
acting being quict, dignified, and very reverend. Our Blessed 
Lord washing and then kissing the foot of each Apostle was 
touchingly pourtrayed. The Judas—who throughout was perhaps 
the best actor—in this scene, cleverly depicted the working of a 
bad conscience and a malicious intent. Having unwillingly 
submitted to have his feet washed, he escaped from the chamber 
immediately after receiving the morsel, and before the chalice 
was administered. The scene ended with St. Peter and the 
other Apostles declaring that though they should die with their 
Lord, they would never deny Him. 

In the fifth scene, the tableau of the sale of Joseph was 
exquisite, the grouping and colouring leaving nothing to be 
desired. In the representation of Judas promising to betray his 
Master, the dresses of the Chief Priests were most effective, and 
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the incident of the counting out the thirty pieces of silver very 
telling. 

So far the play was well acted and pleasing, but it 
remained to be seen how the more powerful incidents in our 
Saviour’s Passion would be depicted, and it cannot be denied 
that the greater demands on the powers of the actors made by 
the later scenes were rather feebly complied with. Most reverend 
the actors certainly were, and the dignity and solemnity of the 
Christus could not fail to inspire admiration; but perhaps 
through fear of falling into the common error of over-acting, 
the principal scenes were undeniably under-acted. The Agony 
in the Garden was feebly pourtrayed, and the scene was marred 
by the appearance of a girl for an angel, bringing the chalice of 
consolation to the Christus ; and the introduction of other girls 
passing in procession, bearing the emblems of the Passion, 
seemed a poor means of representing that all our Blessed Lord’s 
sufferings were present to His mind during that bitter hour. 
The whole scene was too tame. St. Peter was tame; and the 
appalling incident of the guards falling to the ground before 
our Lord was not sufficiently emphasized. The same may be 
said of the healing of the ear of the High Priest’s servant. 

There was an interval in the middle of the day for luncheon, 
and the rain having ceased, the visitors had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the surrounding country and the beautiful 
position of the picturesque village of Brixlegg, nestling under its 
pine-clad hills. Vogl’s Gasthof was so well patronised that many 
of the guests had to partake of a repast in the garden, which, 
after eighteen hours’ incessant rain, was a little damp and cold. 
However, with cheerful companions and pleasant conversation, 
any little inconvenience arising from the overcrowding of the 
hotel was only a source of amusement. 

The seventh scene, with which the second part commenced, 
represented our Blessed Lord before Annas and being struck on 
the Face. The typical tableau of the prophet Micheas being 
struck for telling the truth to Achab, was most beautifully 
arranged. 

In the scene before Caiaphas, perhaps through a feeling of 
reverence, the insults which were offered to our Blessed Lord 
were but faintly set forth; and the most beautiful incident of our 
Saviour’s turning and looking at St. Peter, and thereby giving 
him the grace of repentance after his fall, seemed insufficiently 
marked. 
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The same want of realism characterized the scenes of the 
Scourging and the Crowning with Thorns. The Christus did 
not sufficiently appear to suffer. 

A tableau of Cain the fratricide was followed by a repre- 
sentation of the despair of Judas, when he came and threw down 
the money before the priests. This scene, which was well acted, 
was brought to a close by Judas preparing to hang himself, but, 
in accordance with the well-known rule of Horace,” the curtain 
fell before he actually committed suicide. 

The scenes of Christ and Barabbas before Pilate and “ Ecce 
Homo” were striking, as also was the representation of the 
Carrying of the Cross; the great effort here made to attain 
to more realism rendered these portions of the play most 
interesting and impressive. 

The Crucifixion scene was not quite so powerful as it might 
have been, but our Lord pardoning the penitent thief was 
touchingly shown. 

The descent from the Cross and entombment were extremely 
well carried out. 

The Christus rose from the grave in presence of the soldiers 
set to guard the tomb. This scene and the Visit of the Holy 
Women were pleasingly enacted ; but the impersonation of the 
Angel of the Resurrection by a girl must have struck many as 
inadequate. 

Of the leading parts it may be said that Annas and Caiaphas 
were good, Pilate also good, and in appearance thoroughly a 
Roman magistrate, but perhaps he scarcely gave sufficient 
indication of weakness of character. The woman who acted 
the part of our Blessed Lady had a plaintive and pleasing 
voice, but her acting and stature were, for such a 7ré/e, insigni- 
ficant. St. Mary Magdalen was better represented. The part 
of Judas was well and consistently performed throughout; that 
of Simon of Cyrene was taken by a hermit from the Mariahilf 
Chapel. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the grouping and 
arrangement of the tableaux, they formed indeed a series of 
most beautiful and interesting pictures. Perhaps those in which 


2 Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 
(De Arte Poetica, 185—188). 
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the highest excellence was attained were the Gathering of 
Manna, the Sale of Joseph, the Prophet Micheas receiving a 
blow, Samson derided, the Golden Calf, and the Brazen 
Serpent. 

The whole of the artistic arrangement of the play was 
directed by Professor Michael Stolz, of Innsbriick, than whom, 
judging from the result of his labours, no more competent 
person could have been selected. 

The music, both instrumental and vocal, between the scenes, 
was appropriate and fairly rendered. Indeed the standard of 
excellence attained in the whole work was very surprising, for 
although it is true that many of the actors were not novices, 
having assisted in similar performances at Brixlegg in 1868 and 
1873, or at Voldépp, yet the time for preparation and rehearsal 
of this year’s performance was limited to two months. 

On account of the bad weather there was a disappointing 
absence of the picturesque Tyrolese costumes amongst the 
audience. The behaviour of the people, except for a little 
unseemly laughter at the Judas, was quiet and orderly. Of 
course there was some beer drinking during the performance, 
but this, when one considers that nearly the whole audience was 
composed of German speaking people, was indispensable, and it 
certainly was reduced to a minimum. 

Brixlegg, which has long been known for its lead and copper 
smelting works, seems now to be coming into vogue as a place 
of summer resort. The small old town of Rattenberg, in the 
vicinity, is picturesquely situated on the right bank of the Inn, 
but judging from the flooded state of many of the houses and of 
the principal street after the heavy rain, the inhabitants would 
seem to suffer considerable inconvenience from their close 
proximity to the rapid and capricious stream. 

It was said when, in a certain ritualistic church in London, a 
large crucifix was exposed to view, that many persons came to 
the ministers to ask what it was and what it meant. There is 
little fear of such ignorance being found in the Tyrol. The 
danger would lie in the other direction, lest familiarity with 
representations of our Lord’s sufferings should in any degree 
breed contempt or diminish reverence. But, so long as this is 
avoided, such means of bringing vividly before men’s eyes the 
history of their Redemption, cannot fail to be profitable to all 
beholders. While witnessing the excellent representation at 
Brixlegg of all the harrowing scenes of the latter part of our 
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Blessed Lord’s earthly life, one was forcibly reminded of the 
beautiful words of the venerable Bishop of Birmingham: 
“... We contemplate that awful and stupendous Passion to 
wonder. For when we realize to our minds who it is that 
suffers, what He suffers, from whom He suffers, and for whom 
He suffers, amazement takes possession of the soul. For the 
sufferer is the Son of God, the Divine lover of mankind, who 
endures all that can be inflicted on body and soul, of pain, 
shame, and ignominy that man can invent, or God the Father 
impose on His obedience, for the expiation of our sins, and for 


our deliverance from evil.”* 
W. C. MAUDE. 


3 The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. A Course of Lectures by Bishop 
Ullathorne, p. 207. 
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Organic Instruments of Vision. 
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THE simplest form of eye is found in the annelida. To this 
division of animated nature belongs the medicinal leech, which 
we will therefore take for our illustration. The leech has no less 
than ten eyes; but it would be premature to attribute any extra- 
ordinary power of vision to this creature nevertheless. Vision, 
indeed—using that word in its proper sense, as meaning ocular 
discrimination of objects—probably the leech has none. So far 
as the revelations of anatomy and analogical reasoning enable 
one to come to a conclusion, the leech merely acquires, through 
the medium of its ten eyes, the power of distinguishing light 
from darkness; no more. All that beautiful assemblage of 
refractive lens-work, discoverable in the eyes of man, and the 
higher animals generally, is wanting to the leech. To under- 
stand the better how the visual organs of this little creature are 
formed, we may take a mutilated human eye for the illustrative 
starting point. What the optical arrangement of the human 
eye is we have not yet investigated, nor is that investigation 
necessary for the illustration here in view. Enough to know 
that behind the cornea or lantern-like front of a human eye, 
come lenses and humours of various sorts and degrees, through 
all of which rays of light have successively to pass, until they 
ultimately fall upon a sentient net-work, spread over the 
posterior surface of the eye, very much after the fashion of a 
spider's web. This being premised, let us fancy that every part 
of a human eye has been removed save the posterior net-work. 
This idea being fully realised, we shall have a very fair functional 
illustration of the eye of a leech. Such an optical illustration 
must be very imperfect, regarding it from a mammalian stand- 
point of perfection. Nevertheless, considering the life duties 
and destinies of a leech, one has no difficulty in believing that 
such rudimentary visual organs are quite sufficient for its wants. 
The naturalist well knows that nature ever economises her 
powers and resources. 
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The sort of eye we have been describing may be called the 
simple eye ; simplest, it indeed is, of all visual organs. Next in 
order of development is what may be denominated the mosaic 
eye, a very beautiful example of which may be seen in the 
common house-fly; still more magnificent examples being 
afforded by butterflies, moths, and dragon-flies. Every entomo- 
logist who has set himself the task of catching one of these 
latter insect-giants, well knows how great is the difficulty of 
succeeding. A dragon-fly, whether on the wing or at rest, is not 
readily caught; it does not much matter which way you 
approach the wary fellow. Whether you look at him face to face, 
or whether he turns his back upon you, he sees you just as well. 
Evidently the dragon-fly’s power of vision, whatever sort of eye 
he may have, is in certain respects an extensive power; yet, so 
far as anatomy and optics enables us to understand, the dragon- 
fly’s power of discriminating the outline and contour of 
objects must be very small. If a dragon-fly, butterfly, or even 
common house-fly be caught, held firmly by the wing, and 
looked at full in the face, the eye may not only readily be dis- 
tinguished, but may be seen to be wholly different from our own. 
Even without microscopic, or any magnifying aid—by the 
naked eye alone—the peculiar construction of the insect mosaic 
eye will stand revealed. The first impression conveyed by an 
eye of this kind will be, that it is a remarkably brilliant eye. 
Continuing to regard it attentively, the cause of that brilliancy 
will be made apparent. A facet-like appearance will soon 
become manifest, something like the aspect of one of the old 
fashioned round, facet-cut decanter stoppers. Without the aid 
of a magnifying instrument this is all an observer could expect 
to perceive. Sufficiently magnified, the facets of such an insect 
eye would be found to exist in prodigious numbers, and upon 
the transparent surface of each facet the observer will not fail to 
see his own reflected image. Inasmuch as each of these facets 
is set at a different angle, so does each correspond to a separate 
emanation, or set of luminous rays; and in proportion as the 
number of these facets is greater, so will the sphere of vision 
possessed by many insects be more extensive. But the aggre- 
gate of facets only constitutes the exterior of insect eyes. The 
interior arrangement has now to be explained: let us then look 
about for some convenient analogy. Behold it at hand. A 
common tin funnel, such as used to fill bottles with, is closed 
with a pane of glass at the large end, the glass corresponding 
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with one of the insect eye facets, and the funnel itself is almost 
the exact representation of what is situated behind each facet of 
a mosaic insect eye. If we now assume that a branch of the 
insect optic nerve, instead of proceeding quite up to the funnel 
mouth—quite up to the glass, that is to say—stops short at the 
point where the funnel tube joins the cone, the necessary con- 
dition will have been imagined for further illustration. Slight 
reflection on these conditions will suffice to make known the 
fact that an arrangement, such as described, will limit the 
expanse of luminous rays that can be taken in by each separate 
eye funnel. Were there no limitation of this kind, all the 
beautifully complex arrangements of funnels and facets, just 
described, would have been resources thrown away. An insect 
eye thus modified would have been no more perfect than that of 
a leech, notwithstanding its seemingly elaborate mechanism. 
No matter what the precise construction of an eye may be, if 
not merely the perception of light from darkness, but the 
individualization of objects, the discrimination of outline, be an 
end proposed—some provision must exist for circumscribing 
limits to the field of sight presented by any luminous object. 
Mosaic eyes, unaccompanied by refractive lenses, are not 
restricted to insects. They are found in certain crustacea—the 
decapods for example ; creatures that possess a greater scope of 
vision than insects, though the eyes, not consisting usually of so 
many facets, are not of themselves so elaborate. In what 
manner then is this increase of vision accomplished? Ten 
minutes inspection of a live lobster stall will furnish a reply 
to the question. Amongst the sprawling fore extremities of a 
live lobster, certain things, not claws, not legs, but rather like 
the antenne or feelers of an insect, are perceptible. These 
antennz, as we will provisionally call them, are extremely 
mobile. Sometimes they are directed forward, sometimes back- 
ward, describing in their gyrations the arc of nearly three- 
quarters of a circle. If the tip of one of these antennz-like 
things be carefully examined an eye may be perceived, similar 
in all external aspects to one of the insect eyes we have been 
already describing. In point of fact, lobsters, despite of their 
bulk, have much that is common with the nature and alliance 
of insects. A cray-fish is still more insect-like. If a flea be 
sufficiently magnified, the general similarity between it and a 
cray-fish will be at once apparent. 
Mosaic non-refractive eyes, though those most generally 
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found in animals belonging to the crustacea are not universally 
found. Some crustaceans possess refractive lenticular eyes, but 
when the latter occur they are usually accessory. 

Ascending a grade higher in the scale of creation we now 
come to the arachnidz, or spider tribe, in which the scorpion 
is included. Be the fact known, and very - generally it 
is not known, spiders are not insects; no, they are far more 
important individuals than insects, possessing a higher organiza- 
tion: more intelligence. Mere bulk has nothing whatever to do 
with intelligence plainly, or else human individuals would be 
vastly inferior to elephants and whales ; and thus it is, in follow- 
ing the same line of reasoning, a spider has more brains, more 
power of physical good and evil within his little bulk than the 
most gigantic lobster. The eyes of arachnideans are constructed 
lenticularly, on the same principle as those of man and the 
higher animals generally. They have usually several of these 
eyes, wherefore the scope of vision of these creatures is not 
merely very extensive but very perfect. The common scorpion 
has no less than twelve of these beautiful eyes. No wonder he 
can see, as well as sting, so sharply. 

Ascending now in the animated creation until we arrive at 
vertebrata, or creatures having a back bone, we see in the con- 
struction of their visual apparatus the highest development of 
optical resources. Different members of the vertebrata have 
eyes differently modified, but the general principles of construc- 
tion in all are the same. Should any reader desire to see and 
examine for himself ocularly, that which we here must be 
content to describe verbally, this can easily be done if the eye 
of a sheep or an ox be taken as an example. Looking at such 
an eye in front, the transparent convex window pane, as we may 
call it— cornea, in optical language— meets the view. The 
cornea is not usually described as being a lens; a lems, however, 
it plainly is, concavo-convex in shape. Behind the cornea will 
be found a liquid called, on account of its fluidity, the aqueous 
humour; stretched across this is a representative of the 
optician’s perforated stop, the iris, as it is called, having a 
round aperture in the middle of it susceptible of enlargement 
and contraction, results which the optician by his less elaborate 
machinery cannot accomplish. We have already indicated the 
functions of this iris with its pupil, as tending to obviate the 
defects of spherical and chromatic aberration, but it performs 
another function beside. The iris expands or contracts, making 
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the pupil larger or smaller, according as the source of light is 
more or less intense, and a larger or smaller pencil of rays is 
necessary for the accomplishment of perfect vision. The nature 
of this accomodation must have made itself perceptible to all of 
us. Emerging at times from bright light to dusky gloom, who 
has failed to notice the extreme difficulty of seeing under this 
condition for the first few moments? Afterwards, however, the 
eyes by some means get accustomed to their duties. Objects, 
invisible at first, soon become moderately distinct, until our 
visual organs are at last reconciled to the gloom around them. 
Conversely, who can have failed to notice the utter bewilder- 
ment experienced on changing the condition and emerging from 
gloom out upon sun light, or into a brilliantly illuminated apart- 
ment? If the eye could be looked into under either of the 
specified conditions, the pupil in the former case would be seen 
to expand so as to economize all available light; in the latter 
case, to contract, thus shutting out a number of luminous rays 
that otherwise, falling upon the retina, would be painful. In 
owls, cats, and other nocturnal animals, the expansive limits of 
the pupil are very large. MHabitually prowling at times when 
light is deficient, the visual organs of nocturnal animals are con- 
structed with special reference to the rendering of the stray rays 
available. The tradition which represents owls and cats as able 
to see in positive darkness is founded on error. Some light 
there must be. The eyes of nocturnal animals are constructed 
with reference to functions of light, just as the eyes of man are 
constructed ; but owing to the extreme dilatability of their pupil 
they can do with less of it. In cats, as we all know, the pupil 
is peculiarly shaped. Round almost, when at its fullest expan- 
sion, it contracts under the influence of powerful light laterally, 
but not longitudinally, the result of which is a long slit-like 
aperture. This peculiarity of pupil does not extend to any of 
the larger species of the cat tribe ; not to the lion and tiger, for 
example. The lynx we believe is the largest feline animal that 
is endowed with this peculiarity. 

A large expanded pupil is regarded usually as conferring a 
brilliancy and, therefore, a beauty to the eye of such individuals 
as possess it. The juice of the herb, belladonna, has the 
remarkable property of expanding the pupil, and thus imparting 
this kind of artificial brilliancy. The very name “belladonna” 
is stated to be dependent (and we believe correctly) on this 
circumstance. The words dc//a donna, we need scarcely indicate, 
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are the Italian for “beautiful lady,” and it is recorded that 
Italian ladies at one time were in the habit of enlarging their 
pupils, that their eyes might seem more bright, by the expressed 
juice of the herb to which the designation “bella donna” has 
since been given. 

Expatiating thus on the construction of the iris and pupil, 
we have been led away from that systematic anatomical scrutiny 
of vertebratic eyes upon which we had entered. A little behind 
the retina—or, more properly speaking, behind the pupil—we 
find a solid transparent body, lenticular in form, and hence 
called the crystalline lens. The most convenient means by 
which to learn the contour of the crystalline lens will consist 
in boiling an entire eye, by which operation the lens is con- 
solidated just as white of egg would be, similarly circum- 
stanced. This result must frequently have been noticed when 
a boiled fish’s head has been brought to table. The shape 
of a crystalline lens, and its relation to the pupil and iris, 
merit some attention, and will involve some of the points 
already stated in regard to spherical and chromatic aberra- 
tions, the imperfection of spherical lenses, and the superiority 
of such as have reference to cartesian ovals. Now, it does 
happen (though the observer would not be able to satisfy 
himself of the fact) that the crystalline lens is really not a 
spherical lens—that is to say, it has no reference to a sphere 
on either aspect. To affirm that the curves—and the curves 
are not similar on either side — have reference to cartesian 
ovals, would be to affirm more than has ever been demonstrated. 
That Nature, however, has departed from the spherical origin is 
sufficiently apparent ; and in doing this Nature doubtless has 
been actuated by some all-sufficient reason. 

Sir Isaac Newton regarded the chromatic: aberration of a 
lens, or a system of lenses, as an irremediable evil. ‘He believed 
that such an instrument as an achromatic reflecting telescope 
was beyond the capability of man to produce. 

If we reflect upon the anatomical construction of an eye, 
the fact will be made manifest that this very means of obviating 
chromatic aberration has been adopted by nature. Not only 
has each separate humour a different index of refractive power, 
but the crystalline lens itself, far from being homogeneous, is 
composed of layers of different densities. The defect of 
spherical aberration is amply provided for and guarded against. 
The crystalline lens is not a spherical lens; but if tendencies to 
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spherical aberration should nevertheless exist, the iris, by cutting 
off all peripheral rays, would prevent it. Thus far, then, is 
the analogy complete between eye economy and _ telescope 
economy. The adaptation of means to an end is obvious. 
Every step has been taken that man has felt himself com- 
pelled to take for perfecting his rougher instruments. The 
eyes, however, have mysteries of optical adaptation that have 
never been revealed, and which perhaps do not admit of 
revelation. The means by which they accommodate them- 
selves to distances is one, and if we would contemplate this 
mystery under the most striking aspect of it, let the habits of 
a hawk or eagle—let the optical necessities of these birds be 
reflected on for a moment. The hawk or eagle, soaring aloft, 
sees his prey far down on the surface of the earth. To man’s 
vision the object would be imperceptible ; but acuteness of vision 
is not the point under contemplation just now. The question 
before us for solution is—“ How does it happen that the hawk 
or eagle, swooping down with the velocity of a falling stone (the 
distance between him and his victim becoming rapidly less and 
less), accommodates the visual power of his eyes to each altered 
distance?” Several attempts have been made by physiologists 
to answer this question, but they have resulted in no satisfactory 
hypothesis. 

The refractive mechanism of our eyes is such, that all objects 
made visible are depicted upside down upon the retina. Based 
upon knowledge of this phenomenon a somewhat warmly- 
disputed contest formerly prevailed, in regard to the explana- 
tion of our seeing things as they are, considering that our eyes 
take cognizance of them upside down. The wonder now is that 
so warm a contest should have gone on. We have only to 
assume that the sentient power of the optic nerve is specially 
adapted to this state of optical inversion; that it is made 
competent to invert in feeling and idea the picture of objects 
seen ; and the difficulty ceases to exist. 

Another much disputed topic the stereoscope has put to rest. 
How do the eyes realize to the brain the idea of solidity? was 
the question long asked unavailingly. The notion of solidity, 
doubtless, is referable to the two different angular bearings 
which are presented by solid bodies to the two eyes. That such 
is the true explanation there can be no doubt, inasmuch as two 
flat pictures submitted to the eyes, under the corresponding 
angles to these the solid representation would have presented, 
originate the notion of solidity. 
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Assuming the undulatory or wave theory of light to be the 
true theory, the curious speculation arises, whether there may 
not exist sorts of light which, though invisible to the eyes of one 
animal, or one class of animals, are recognisable to others. At 
present there are strong presumptive grounds for replying to 
this question affirmatively; but long before such conclusion 
was warranted by any evidence the opinion may be said to have 
prevailed. If the undulatory theory of light be adopted (and it 
is now almost exclusively adopted) there is hardly an escape 
from the conclusion that far beyond the limits of our eyes there 
are tints perceptible to other animals ; and far beyond the light 
limits there are—what should we call them? not tints, because 
they are no longer visible—undulations of the nature of light, 
and which would be recognized as light if eyes were only delicate 
enough to recognize them. The point we are now debating has 
no reference to the intensity, but to the colour, of light. Whereas 
red light stands at one extreme of man’s visual solar spectrum, 
and violet light at the other; and whereas (granting the truth of 
the undulatory hypothesis) red light is made up of the largest 
and violet light of the smallest waves; the great question is, 
whether there may not be ethereal waves smaller than those 
constituting violet light, unrecognizable as light waves to us, but 
perhaps recognizable to other animals? Again, whether 
ethereal waves larger than those constituting red light may 
not similarly cause luminous impressions to eyes properly 
attuned to their reception? Great diversity exists as to the 
power and quality of human eyes; probably too the remark 
applies to the eyes of lower animals. The qualities of long and 
short-sightedness need not be taken cognisance of here. Both 
depend on peculiar optical configuration, hence both are sus- 
ceptible of every explanation. Wherefore, however, one human 
eye should intuitively measure proportions better than another, 
or judge of distances better than another, are questions not 
so explicable. From the consideration of the defect or pecu- 
liarity commonly denominated “colour blindness,” there is no 
such easy escape. Examples of it have been known to 
exist with the highest forms of intelligence. Thus, for example, 
Dalton, the renowned originator of the atomic theory, 
was colour-blind. Throughout his whole life he never could 
distinguish between the colour of mud and the colour of 
vermilion. He consequently spoke of red sealing-wax as 
“mud-coloured.” Throughout his whole life he never could 
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have seen as normally-constituted eyes are able to see—and 
most who read this see—the beautiful play of carnation tints 
which are so lovely. Use is second nature, the proverb informs 
us, but the tints of human flesh must have been to Dr. Dalton’s 
eyes extremely ghastly. Still he was by no means insensible to 
the charm of a pretty face, as a page from his journal testifies. 
Coming from Manchester to London, chiefly to deliver a course 
of lectures at the Royal Institution, he recorded in writing some 
opinions relative to the beauty of London ladies. ‘ Some wear 
garments loose like sacks,” he says, “others garments fitting 
tight ; but,” continues he, “I looked on the ladies more than at 
their dresses. A pretty woman looks pretty however dressed.” 
Pretty forsooth—with mud coloured lips and cheeks blooming 
with the tint of pale sky—blue, mingled with ochre! Dalton’s 
case represents one end of the chromatic scale, as certain great 
colourists like Titian, Turner, and Holman Hunt represent the 
other. Certain eyes would seem to have the faculty of only 
discerning objects necessary to be discerned, remaining wholly 
unconscious in regard to others. The amphibious creature 
called sgualus borealis, otherwise the Greenland shark, seems to 
be thus circumstanced. “The eyes,’ says Dr. Scoresby, “are 
the most extraordinary part of the animal. The pupil is 
emerald green, the rest of the eye blue. To the posterior 
edge of the pupil is attached a white vermiform substance, one 
or two inches in length; each extremity of it consists of two 
filaments, but the central part is single. The sailors imagine 
this shark is blind, because it pays not the least attention to the 
presence of man. Indeed it is so apparently stupid that it never 
draws back when a blow is aimed at it with a knife or a lance. 
The sgualus borealis is twelve or fourteen feet in length, and six 
or eight feet in circumference; in its general form very much 
resembling a dog fish. It is a terrible enemy to the whale, 
which it bites and annoys when living, and feeds upon when 
dead.” 

It is extraordinary that Nature, after furnishing eyes to an 
animal, should bury the eyes not merely under the skin, but 
under and within the flesh. These conditions, nevertheless, are 
obtained in the mysxine glutinosa. It is not within our com- 
petence to explain why these conditions should obtain. Let it 
not be inferred that the myxine cannot see because of the strange 
places its eyes are set in. A human being can distinguish light 
from darkness through the closed eyelids, and if the eyelids were 
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five or six times re-duplicated probably the power of knowing 
light from darkness would not depart. 

And now, as regards the belongings and appurtenances of 
eyes, a good deal might be stated; many beautiful adaptations 
and provisions pondered and reflected upon. In human eyes 
consider the exquisite beauty of working economy! for example 
the tears and tear apparatus. The tear-spring establishment is 
situated in the external corner of each eye. Welling as sources 
from these glands, tears constantly pass from the exterior to the 
interior corner of each eye, thence down into the nose through 
two little water mains. By day when we are awake this unseen 
flow of tears is arrested in its course by the often-closing eyelids. 
Let the edges of each eyelid now be examined. It will be 
perceived that the edges are not flat but bevelled ; bevelled in 
such wise that when they approach each other a triangular space 
is formed—a sort of triangular water drain, along which the 
tear fluid courses—moistening the lantern-glass of the eye and 
keeping it ever bright. That such is the function of tears may 
be gathered from the fact that in fishes and crustacea the 
lachrymal apparatus is wholly wanting. 

SIBBALD. 
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Z. 


HUMAN society is the work, not of man, but of God. It is 
constituted, not by the collective will of the human individuals 
who compose it, but by the single will of God who created them. 

God, had He so willed it, might have made mankind to be 
simply a collection of human individuals, each isolated from 
the other, and each independent of the other. He might have 
multiplied men, in the same way as He made man; or He 
might have ordained some method of production which should 
have left man as independent of his fellow-man for his human 
existence, as was the first man Adam. 

Had God done so, human society might have been still 
in a certain sense His work, but not in that sense in which 
we affirm it to be His work. He might have been the Author 
of human society as Ruler and Governor, but not precisely 
and strictly as Creator of men. God might in that case have 
been the Founder of human society either mediately or im- 
mediately. He might have been its Founder zmmediately, 
by Himself forming the human beings whom He had created, 
into a society—coordinating the members one with another, 
and subordinating them to one common head—placing those 
members under the obligations of law, and investing that head 
with authority. Or, He might have formed human society 
mediately ; and by this we mean,—He might have implanted 
in men individually a common propension towards coalition into 
society, in virtue of which the existence of human society would 
have been the result of the consent and cooperation of the 
aggregate of human individuals. 

He has done this, but He has done more than this. Not 
only has He implanted in man a natural propension towards 
society, but He has constituted man, in virtue of his human 
being, a member of a society. He has made man a member 
of a human society independently of and antecedently to any 
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act of his own will. It is not that man agrees to be, but, 
man finds himself, at his entrance into life, a member of a 
human society, connected by ties with his fellow-men, and 
subordinated to his fellow-man. He is born into the world 
not an independent, isolated unit; but a subject, living under 
law. He has a human superior who has authority over him. 
His natural superior is that man from whose will and from 
whose action he has derived his being. That man possesses 
a natural authority over his own offspring. 

In other words and briefly, the family is a society ; the family 
is the foundation of all other human societies; and God is the 
Author of the family. Man is intended by his Maker to be, 
man finds himself at his birth to be, and man in virtue of his 
nature is a member of a family, and so of a human society 
founded by his Creator. 


4 


“It is not good for man to be alone”—was the judgment 
of the Creator as He beheld His human creature. Man stood 
surrounded by his fellow-creatures, and man had dominion over 
them, and yet man stood utterly a/ove. He had no real 
companion, no friend, for of all those living creatures there 
was no one that was like unto himself. With all of them he 
had much in common, but between him and the highest and 
most perfect of them there stretched a chasm, an impassable 
gulf. All that they had he had; but he had also what they 
had not. And it was not well, said God, that this should be. 
Non est bonum esse hominem solum—“It is not good that man 
should be alone.” 

Without the creation of another human being, man must 
remain alone. The lower animals, his subjects, might increase 
and multiply, propagate their species, and reprdduce them- 
selves; but man, their lord and master, must remain alone 
in his singleness and his solitude. It might have been good 
for man, had man been constituted otherwise; but it was not 
good for man, as God made him. God might have intended 
man to be a unit and a solitary, and then in his being 
solitary and remaining so would have consisted his perfection 
and wellbeing. But in that case man would have been consti- 
tuted differently from what he is. From what man is, from 
what God has made him, we learn the manner of his life, its 
mode as God intended it to be. God made man to be a 
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member of a society formed of men, sprung from men ;—in a 
word, man is zaturally, or, in virtue of his nature,—a social 


being. 





a 


3 


There existed in man, as God made him, and therefore there 
were implanted by God in man certain instincts, inclinations, 
and cravings which, if man were to remain in his singleness, 
would never be satisfied. There existed in him also certain 
faculties which would, in that case, never be exercised, and 
would therefore exist in vain. Those instincts, inclinations, 
and cravings were ordained in order to the exercise of these 
faculties. Both pointed towards an object like to man, but dif- 
fering from him; and as yet that object did not exist. There 
was in man a love for his Maker, there was in him also a love 
for his fellow-creatures; and both had their object, and both 
were satisfied. But there was in him another love, or an, as yet, 
undeveloped capacity of love, which could only be developed 
and realized through the existence of a being like to himself 
and sharing his own nature. Hence it was not good that man 
should be alone, it was not well that there should be only man, 
it did not become the perfection of the Divine creation, that 
creation lacked completeness, for it contained a creature, and 
that creature its crowning glory, with desires unsatisfied and 
capacities unfulfilled ; and so God said,—“ Let Us make man a 
help like unto himself.” 


4. 
There took place another creation of a human soul, there 
was another formation of a human body; that human soul 
was infused into that human body, and there existed another 
human being. This being was like unto the man, because of 
the same nature; and yet different from the man, both in body 
and in soul. This second human body was formed not from 
the slime of the earth, but from the substance of the man. 
Flesh of his flesh, bone of his bone, blood of his blood, there 
was an essential bond of unity between those two human beings. 
But along with this unity, there was also an essential diversity : 
and this very diversity was a second bond of union. Of the 
same nature as man’s own, this body was moulded in a diverse 
form. It differed in structure and organization. 
And as with this second body, so also with that second 
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human soul which was created to inform it. There was dis- 
cernible in those two human souls a similar unity and a like 
diversity. Similar in their essence, in their spiritual being, in 
their powers and faculties, in their capacities for knowledge and 
judgment and will and choice, they differed as to the mode of 
their being, and the manner of their processes. 

There was, in a word, at once a unity and a difference 
in the sphere of the psychological as well as in that of the 
physiological; and both this unity and this difference fitted 
those two human beings for each other. Man was alone no 
longer: and God had made for man a help like unto himself. 


5. 

The Lord God brought to Adam his companion, and Adam 
called her Woman, because she was “taken out of man.” God’s 
human creation was now complete. Humanity existed with a 
diversity of sex in a unity of species and nature. There were 
on earth two human fersons, and they were formed and fitted 
for each other. It was the design of their common Maker, that 
they should live in union. 

But in the furtherance of this design they were themselves 
to cooperate. God would not simply use those creatures whom 
He had made to His own image and likeness. He had made 
them capable of comprehending His designs, and of associating 
themselves with Him in carrying out those designs. They were 
not merely living creatures, like the animals of His earlier 
and lower creation. His latest works and His masterpieces 
resembled Himself in their power of knowledge, and in the 
freedom of their wills. They were spiritual beings, and they 
were—persons, 


6. 


Persons are alone the subjects at once of duty and of right. 
An irrational creature has no duties towards others, and it has 


no rights of its own. It may destroy, and it is not morally 


culpable; it may be destroyed, and it has suffered no injury. 
Injury is the invasion of right, as culpability is the contradiction 
of duty. Where there are no rights, there can be no injury; 
where there is no duty, there can be no moral obligation. 

But human persons—as persons—as spiritual beings—moral 
beings as well as intellectual—gifted with power of will no less 
than with power of understanding—are the subjects of reciprocal 
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duty and of individual right. The failure of this duty is an 
invasion of that right ; and it constitutes—an injury. 
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2. 
When the Lord God brought the first man and the first 
woman face to face with each other, both were full grown. 
There was no period of infancy in the dawn of their days. 
There was in them no gradual evolution of the intellect, no 
awakening of a dormant will. In the first instant of their being, 
both knew, understood, judged, willed, and chose. For the deter- 
mination of their will, and for the acts which flowed from it, 
each was individually responsible. 
Each had a capacity for knowledge, and that capacity in 
each was satisfied. Each was enlightened with the light of 
nature ; and the law of nature was graven on both their hearts. 
The pages of the book of nature lay outspread before them ; 
and both could read. 

But, besides this, God gave, if not to both, at least to the 
man, an infused gift of knowledge. He may have bestowed 
this also on the woman, or the man may have shared it with 
her. By his natural knowledge man knew his Maker, and, 
recognizing his duty as a creature, gave to Him that praise and 
worship which was His due, and to which He had an essential 
and inalienable and indefeasible right. By the same know- 
ledge man knew also his own end, and that it was to know, to 
love, and to serve the Divine Majesty from whom he derived his 
being. 

By his infused knowledge man knew, or at least knew more 
fully and in detail, his temporal destiny, and his xatural end. 
He knew that he was not to be a solitary in the universe of 
God—that it was not well that he should stand alone—that 
he was not intended to exist as an isolated, independent unit— 
that his destiny in the Divine idea was one of duty towards 
others like unto, but differing from himself, and that his relation 

‘to them was one of right. 

The first man and the first woman as they stood face to 
face, knew by the evidence of the senses repeated by the 
testimony of the voice within them—knew by the light of nature 
brightened by that further light which God had added—that 
they were made for each other, and that their natural destiny 

was—to be one. 
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8. 


Recognizing their destiny as human beings, both freely and 
voluntarily accepted it. An act of real consent, following, 
springing from and caused by a previous act of judgment, was 
the basis and bond of their union. They entered into a mutual 
contract, as both were capable of doing; and the first human 
contract, the first contract between two human beings, was a 
contract between a man and a woman, and that contract was a 
matrimonial contract. 

Both were capable, and equally capable of contracting, for 
both were fersons; and both were therefore free, and equally 
free. Both had rights as both had duties. Both had rights 
with regard to themselves individually, and each might transfer 
these rights to the other. By such transference the one would 
become the possession and property of the other; and from 
such transference new duties would emerge. 

A matrimonial contract is effected by mutual matrimonial 
consent, and its result is the merging of two physically and 
intellectually individual human persons in one moral per- 
sonality ; or, the formation of one civil person, leading an 
undivided life, with interests and goods in common. 

The consent of those two persons in the Paradise of pleasure 
was their own act, but it was an act elicited in obedience to a 
Divine decree, in submission to and union with the Divine will. 
Such consent once given could never be retracted, the contract 
it effected could never be rescinded, the bond it established 
could never be dissolved. It was the work, as it was the will, of 
God ; and those whom God had joined together, no man might 
henceforth sunder. 


9. 

Woman was then, as she is now, the subordinate equal of man; 
and matrimony made manifest then, as it makes manifest now, 
her equality. It is at once the manifestation of her equality, 
and the charter of her rights. Where matrimony is had in 
honour, her position is secure and her rights are sacred. The 
matrimonial contract is bilateral, and entered into by freely and 
mutually consenting equals. The wife belongs to her husband 
not by right of conquest or by right of sale, but by the right of 
her own self surrender. And as she gives, so she receives. She 
has given herself; she receives him in return. She belongs to 
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him in property; he is equally her possession. She cannot 
recall her consent or annul her contract ; he is equally powerless. 
God, and God alone, can sever the matrimonial bond ; and the 
only agent which He employs for its severance is the Angel of 
Death. The dissolution of the bond which binds together a 
human body and a human soul in the unity of one human life, 
must precede the dissolution of that other bond which makes 
two human beings to be no more twain but one. When the 
golden link of life is severed, the bond of matrimony is likewise 
broken. Then—but not till then. While both live, their 
matrimony endures. 


10. 


Thus was matrimony established in the beginning. And 
why? Because God had decreed the existence not only of a 
human being, or of human beings, but of a human vace. He 
had constituted His angels in a wonderful order, by their 
hierarchies and their choirs. But the angels were not a race. 
No angel reproduced his species. No angel begot, or was 
begotten. Among them generation and offspring were 
unknown. It was otherwise with the living creatures of the 
lower creation. Among the angels there was a unity of 
nature with a diversity of order; among the animals there 
was a unity of nature with a diversity of sex. God arranged 
them in their several species, and within those species He 
made them male and female. He so made them that within 
each species there might be the principle of its preservation 
and its increase. Thus the species was reproduced, and the 
individual creatures which composed it multiplied. In those 
individuals there were implanted by their Maker appetites 
and instincts. The satisfaction of those appetites was to the 
animals the motive of their action; and the regulation of that 
satisfaction was the work of these instincts. In satisfying their 
innate appetites they attained their end; following their 
instincts, the Divine law regarding them was fulfilled. These 
instincts were expressions of that law. In following these 
instincts there was service — but there was no obedience. 
Obedience requires submission of the will, with knowledge of 
the law. In them there was neither knowledge of law nor will 
to be bound by it. Obedience moreover requires freedom— 
freedom from extrinsic compulsion and from intrinsic necessity. 
And the animals are not free. In blindly following their inborn 
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instincts in the satisfaction of their natural appetites, they are 
intrinsically necessitated by a law of their being. 

But man is free. Man can have knowledge of the law 
which ought to regulate his actions, and man may refuse to obey 
that law. For such refusal man is individually responsible. 

And yet man too has his appetites—appetites of the same 
nature, and given for the same end as those which belong to the 
lower animals of the brute creation; for man is as really an 
animal as is the lowest of them all. 

Man is a microcosm of creation. In him creation finds its 
centre. Within the circle of his personal unity there coexist the 
most opposite extremes. He is spiritual as are the angels, he is 
animal as are the brute beasts that have no understanding. He 
is material as is the earth from which he was taken. There are in 
man not three souls, but one. But that one soul is at once intel- 
lective, sensitive, and vegetative. It is spiritual and it is animal. 
Apart from the body—disembodied—it can exercise purely 
spiritual functions ; in the body it can also exercise animal func- 
tions by means of the organs of the body. Man’s material body 
is the seat of animal appetites. Every one of those animal 
appetites is in itself good, for every one of them was implanted 
of set purpose and definite design by the Hand of God. 
Were any one of them evil, that evil would redound to the 
God: of Nature, and He would be the Author of evil. The 
pleasure which accompanies the satisfaction of those appetites 
is also in itself good ; and it was given in order to their exercise 
and for the promotion of their end. And that end is known to 
man. Those acts of man’s animal appetites which are done in 
order to their end-are so done in accordance with the dictates of 
his reason, and in obedience to the higher law of his spiritual 
nature. They are therefore not only innocent and lawful; they 
may be also religious and meritorious. 

Man’s appetites are not ends, but they are means towards 
an end. That end is known to man’s reason, and was ordained 
by God. Used as means in order to that end they are used 
reasonably and so rightly. When they are satisfied as if they 
were in themselves ends and not means, such satisfaction is 
irregular, inordinate, and immoral. 





If. 


God is the God not of anarchy, but of order. When God 
made man, He established a reign of order within him as well 
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as around him. There was in man, as he was constituted by 
his Maker, a perfect subordination of the lower to the higher— 
of the sensitive to the intellective—of the animal to the spiritual 
—of his body to his soul. The will of man was his highest 
power; and his will reigned supreme. The exercise of his 
appetites was subject to the dominion of his will; and the acts 
of his will were in accordance with the dictates of his reason. 
This subordination—this reign of order—this supremacy of will 
in man formed what theologians call the cntegrity of his nature. 
He possessed it during the period of his innocence—while his 
understanding was as yet unclouded, and while as yet his will . 
had never swerved from its obedience to the voice of his 
conscience and to the law of his Maker. When innocence was 
lost, integrity was gone. There was in rebel man rebellion of 
the appetites against the dominion of that will which had itself 
rebelled. He had sold himself, in his lust after a freedom which 
became not the creature, into a captivity and a bondage which 
was his punishment and his dishonour. His corruptible body 
was henceforward the arena of a struggle which should endure 
till that body returned to the dust from which it sprang. 
Throughout his life he would have to wage a warfare—to subdue 
his rebellious appetites, and to bring them into subjection to the 
dominion of his will. 

When innocence was gone, and integrity had followed it— 
the reign of concupiscence began. Fallen man is the subject of 
concupiscence ; and in his struggle against it matrimony comes 
to his aid. Comes to his aid, we say, for this was not the 
primary end of matrimony, and it is not its principal end now. 
The primary and the principal end of Matrimony was— 
Maternity. 


12. 

The Lord God blessed the man and the woman, and said to 
them—“ Increase and multiply, and fill the earth.’ When the 
woman conceived and brought forth her first born son, she called 
his name Cain, saying, “I have gotten a man through God.” 
Adam also called his wife’s name Eve, because she was the 
“mother of all the living.” 

Eve was the mother of mankind; and the motherhood of 
Eve was a motherhood of sorrow. Had her maternity taken 
place, like her matrimony, in the state of her innocence, it 
would have been a maternity of unmixed joy unaccompanied 
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by suffering, unalloyed by sorrow; but between her matrimony 
and her maternity her transgression had intervened, and God 
had said—“I will multiply thy sorrows and thy conceptions, and 
in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children.” 

Both parents were penitents, but the period of their innocence 
was gone ; and innocence once gone is gone for ever. Themselves 
spiritually alive, they were the parents of the spiritually dead. 
Immaculate conception had been the design of God for every 
human being who was child of man; but this, the design of 
their Divine Creator, the transgression of their human father 
had frustrated. The offspring of the innocent would have been 
conceived and born in the state of grace, and of the same 
unfallen, virgin innocence; but the offspring of the penitent 
must confess with the Psalmist—“ I was born in iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” 

The first son of man was to slay his own brother; but the 
mother of the murderer had herself brought death on her own 
child. She travailed in the wilderness by reason of her sin; and 
her child gazed with her, not on the paradise of pleasure whence 
they had been thrust, but on that earth which the Lord God had 
cursed. Her husband’s life was a life of labour, for God had 
said to Adam—“ Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labour 
and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life ; in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return to the 
earth out of which thou wast taken, for dust thou art, and into 
dust thou shall return.” Husband and wife alike were clad now 
no longer in the glory of their innocence, but in garments of 
the skins of slain beasts which betokened their degradation. 

But, if such was the state of misery in which man lay, why 
should he perpetuate this misery in his children? Why, by an 
act of his own will, give being to others on whom should, 
through him, be entailed a heritage of sin, of suffering, and of 
sorrow? Why not end human sin and human suffering and 
human sorrow with the human lives of those two human 
beings who had caused it? God willed them to leave behind 
them on the earth a posterity, it is true, and they knew this. 
But then, on the other hand, they had already shown that 
knowledge of the will of God was not a sufficient motive 
to cause them to subject their own wills. Their fall had not 
destroyed their freedom; from without there was no compul- 
sion, there was no necessity from within. Man’s will had lost 
its supremacy of dominion, and had now to struggle for the 
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mastery; amongst its enemies there was a traitor within the 
fortress, a foe of man’s own household, and that enemy was— 
the flesh. But God brings good out of evil; and the enemies of 
God may be pressed into His service, and made to contribute to 
the accomplishment of His designs. Those very appetites and 
animal passions which exercise so powerful an influence for evil 
over fallen man, become the auxiliaries of God. God wills the 
preservation of the individual, and the preservation of the 
species, by the multiplication of the individuals who form it. 
In man’s cooperation with God for those two ends, two powerful 
appetites in man lend efficient aid. Man’s appetite for food, and 
the animal pleasure which accompanies or results from its satis- 
faction, induces man to do that which is necessary in order to the 
preservation of his life. Man is led to eat, and forced to labour 
in order that he may eat. If there were in man no appetite for 
food, and no pleasure consequent on its satisfaction, would man 
as a rule take the means necessary in order to the end—the 
preservation of his life? Does it consist with our knowledge of 
human nature, and with our experience of human practice, to 
suppose that a merely intellectual motive existing in the mind 
of man, would, in the average man, always so press upon his 
will as to ensure his spending a considerable portion of his 
existence in the consumption of the necessary food? Suppose 
his eating had been prescribed simply as a duty in order to the 
refection of his body, and had been a merely mechanical act, 
like placing the same quantity of food with the same expendi- 
ture of pains, and the same loss of time, in an earthen vessel—an 
act unaccompanied by any pleasureable sensation, and satisfy- 
ing no inward craving—would man, as a rule, have persevered 
in taking the trouble ? Still more, if man had had to labour in 
the sweat of his brow for this food, or, at least, to be put to 
no small expense, and compelled to deny himself indulgences 
in pleasures which would have otherwise been within his reach, 
would he have from day to day persevered in the use of the 
means necessary to the end of the repair of the daily decay of 
his corruptible body ? 

And if this be so with regard to an end which most affects 
himself—the preservation of his own life—is it not still more 
certainly and manifestly so with regard to an end which lies 
outside himself—the preservation of his species ? 

If the multiplication of his species had been proposed to 
him simply as a duty, and that in face of all the trouble and 
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expense, labour and toil and anxiety which the performance 
of that duty would necessarily entail upon him, would man have 
undertaken that duty, or persevered in it? Would a merely 
intellectual motive, existing calmly in his mind, have placed 
and kept sufficient pressure on his will to induce him to create 
for himself what would necessitate a drain upon his resources, 
and, through an increase of expenditure for others, a diminution 
of the pleasures he might otherwise have himself enjoyed ? 

With a perfect knowledge of what is in man, God has 
implanted in his human creature the strongest of all passions ; 
and this in order to that end which He wills—the continuance 
of the human race, and the preservation of the human species, 
by the generation of human individuals. To the means neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of this end, man’s will is thus, as it 
were, instinctively impelled or drawn. 

By a natural instinct human beings are led to obey a law of 
their nature, and enter voluntarily into that estate of matrimony, 
the end of which is—maternity, the result of which is—offspring. 


13. 

But further, not only are the appetites and passions of 
human beings enlisted in the service of their Maker for the 
promotion of His designs; their affections and emotions con- 
tribute towards the same end. Chief among them is that. of 
love. Love, moreover, is as diverse as is its object. And love 
desires an object. Without an object it is not elicited. It 
exists potentially, but it has not actual exercise. There must 
exist an object in order to that exercise. Such an object exists 
when a man is joined in matrimony with one on whom his 
affections have fastened ; and when that matrimony is followed 
by maternity, there exist other beings who are the objects of 
a diverse love. By matrimony the family is founded; by 
maternity the family idea is completed; and the family is the 
very theatre of human affection. In the family there is made 
manifest in all its wisely and well-ordered diversity that affection 
of which the human heart is capable. The perfect family is 
preserved in its unity by the cords of Adam. It is a centre of 
human affections, of which no two are the same. There is the 
affection of the husband for his wife; and it differs in its 
character from the reciprocal affection of the wife for her 
husband. There is the affection of the father for his son, and 
it differs from that which the mother equals, if she does not 
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indeed excel him in bestowing. It differs also from that 
affection with which he regards his daughter; and it again is 
not the same as that with which the mother loves the child 
of her own sex. A similar diversity is manifest in the love 
which the children return to their parents. The son loves his 
mother as he loves not his father ; the daughter loves her father 
as she loves not her mother; and the love of son and daughter 
is in neither case the same. No less real and manifest is the 
diversity of love between brother and sister, and brother and 
brother, and sister and sister. Well may we say that a perfect 
human family is the centre of human affections, and that it is 
the very theatre of human love in its purest form. Here meet 
the four rivers, with their diverse streams, of conjugal, parental, 
filial, and fraternal love. These four satisfy, so far as aught 
created can satisfy, the thirst of love, which the Creator has 
implanted in the heart of His human creature. 

Thus, by means of the family does man attain to one of 
the summits of his natural perfection, and arrive at his truest 
and purest human happiness. 

Outside the family this wealth of human love has no exist- 
ence. Outside the family man and woman may alike satisfy 
a lawless passion ; outside the family, both parents may love 
their offspring : but the one love is not--conjugal, and the other 
is in no true sense—parental. 

Outside the pale of matrimony there is no true maternity. 


14. 

Maternity means more than merely child-bearing. Men 
are not mere animals; and the function of a mother is not 
ended when she has given her children birth. God does not 
simply launch His creatures into existence, and leave them 
to their fate; by His perpetual action He preserves them 
in existence and supplies their needs. In the production 
of each human creature, He associates with Himself two 
human persons; and in their cooperation they must not only 
obey His laws, but make the method of His action the model 
of their own. They must care for the sustentation of their 
children’s bodies by the supply of their bodily wants, since 
otherwise they would sink beneath the level of the brute 
creation ; they must care also and equally for the education 
of their children’s souls. Children are not pet animals; and 
though they have not yet entered on their full rights as persons 
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they are as really human persons as are their parents. They 
are not merely to be fed and fondled: they are to be reverenced 
and had in honour as becomes their dignity. As spiritual 
beings, as gifted with immortal souls, they are, in their personal 
dignity, the equals of the authors of their material being. 
Subject to their parents, in virtue of that which from them they 
have derived, they have duties indeed, but they have rights as 
well. As spiritual beings they possess intelligences which can 
be perfected only by a knowledge of the truth ; and they possess 
wills which, in order to their perfection, must be trained towards 
the good. From ignorance and from evil they have a right 
to be free; and, so far as it lies within his power, to procure 
this freedom is the office and duty of a parent. Philosophers 
tell us that the good and the true are identified with being, and 
so consequently with each other. Theologians tell us, that in 
God these three are essentially one, that in Him goodness and 
truth are identified with the Divine Essence, and that from Him 
all three are derived. As the Author of our being, God is our 
Father ; and, as He is our Father, He is also our Teacher and 
our Ruler. On our parents lies the shadow of the paternity of 
Him from Whom all paternity in Heaven and on earth is 
named ; to them therefore it belongs, in virtue of their office, 
to teach and to rule those personal beings in causing whose 
existence they have been instrumental. Children then, as zv¢e/- 
lectual or spiritual beings, have a right to look to their parents 
for that heritage of knowledge and of law which is necessary 
for the education of their minds and wills. Now, outside the 
family what guarantee is there for their enjoyment of this their 
natural right ? 

As social beings, they have a further right. Man is, as we 
have seen, a social being ; by nature he is formed and fitted, and 
so marked out as destined to be the member of a society of his 
fellows. The primary and fundamental human society is that 
of the family ; and as a member of a family man ought to be 
born. True, he may in time himself enter into conjugal rela- 
tions, and lay the foundations of a family, but for many a year 
he remains morally at least, if not otherwise, a unit and a solitary. 

As moral beings, moreover, men have yet another right. 
They have a right to be sustained by the edification of a good 
example ; and this especially they expect to find, and ought to 
find in their superiors. Who, moreover, is so much led by example 
as is a child? MHe is subject to the influence of example— 
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good or evil—before he is capable of receiving teaching—good 
or bad. A manis moulded by the intangible moral influences 
around him; his moral tone varies according to the moral 
atmosphere he breathes. And if a man, how much more a 
child? His mother’s example is his first lesson. The ideas 
that first enter his mind are those which have existed in the 
mind of his mother, which have been clothed in her words, and 
uttered by her lips. His will has first bent beneath the pressure 
of hers. Hers has been the first authority which he has recog- 
nized and obeyed. 

What, then, ought not that woman to be who enters on 
the noble office of a mother, and who has to fulfil the 
sublime functions of maternity! In order rightly to fulfil 
these functions she must clearly apprehend, and keep well 
in view the nobility—the personal dignity of the living and 
immortal being who has been committed to her charge. As 
she forgets her child’s personal dignity, so will she neglect 
her own duties, which are also its rights. But how shall she 
remember that dignity, if she has forgotten her own? We 
have seen that by the contract of matrimony alone is the 
personal dignity of woman, and her personal equality with 
man, and her personal freedom recognized, made manifest, and 
secured. The woman who enters on maternity without having 
previously lived in matrimony—who is a mother, but not a 
wife—has renounced her dignity, and forfeited her place of 
honour. The child of that woman has for mother one from 
whose head the crown has fallen; and for father the man who 
has wrought her dishonour. 

At his first entrance on the world, that human being is the 
victim of a wrong. 

15. 

Man is the lord of creation, for God gave to man dominion. 
He gave him dominion over the lower creation—over not only 
the inanimate, but over also the living, although irrational 
creatures. These man may possess, and in them he can establish 
and preserve a right of property. To that which is his property 
—to that of which he acquires lawful possession—to that which, 
in a word, belongs to him, he has a right ; and he who deprives 
him of it, inflicts on him an injury and does him a wrong. 

Man was also master of himself ; and this in a twofold sense. 
Not only was he dominus sui, as holding his lower nature and 
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all his subordinate faculties in subjection to the dominion and 
mastery of his will; but he could also, in a manner, dispose of 
himself, and cause himself, by his own consent, to become the 
property of another, so that he should be possessed by and 
belong to that other, who should in consequence have rights 
over him. This man did when the first man entered into the 
first matrimonial contract. 

But previous to this transference of dominion—to this de- 
livery of himself into the power of another—he had himself a 
right of property in that other. The body of that other human 
person to whom he now belonged, had been formed from his 
own substance, and to a right of property in it he had therefore 
a certain claim. 

The first man and the first woman were not in the same 
position. The man was not formed from the woman, but the 
woman from the man; and therefore, even after the man was, 
in virtue of the matrimonial contract, in the power of the woman, 
it still remained. true that—“ The head of the woman is the 
man.” 

By the same right of property, the man has dominion over 
his children, inasmuch as they are formed of his substance. 

But this right he shares with the woman, inasmuch as they 
are formed of her substance also. 

The common parental right of father and mother over their 
children rests upon the basis of this fact, that those children are 
their common offspring. 

Here we have, then, in the family, consisting of father, 
mother, and children, a perfect society—one moral whole—a 
body formed of head and members—constituted and preserved 
in its moral unity by the existence of one principle and centre of 
unity, which supposes authority on the one side and subordina- 
tion on the other. : 

Such, however, is the perfection of this society, that the 
exercise of that authority is tempered by duty, and the con- 
sequences of that subordination are regulated by right. 

These two—duty and right—are divinely united; and in 
every society which is after the Divine idea, must be duly 
observed. 


16 


Among the first duties of a father is that of provision for his 
children. In order that he should fulfil this duty, he ought to 
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have moral certainty that they are his children. This is reason- 
able. The motive of his exertion on their behalf is that they 
are his own—and a reproduction of himself. Hence the neces- 
sity of fidelity on the part of the woman. Her fidelity is 
essential to the matrimonial idea, for without it the family 
relations become uncertain, the family rights are weakened in 
their foundations, and the family duties lose their force of obli- 
gation. 

Infidelity on the part of the woman, and consequent uncer- 
tainty as to the paternity of her children, deprives the man also 
of another mainspring of exertion. Man covets honours as well 
as riches; and his honours as well as his riches he accumulates 
not for himself alone, but for his posterity after him, or, for 
himself in his posterity. Now if uncertainty is introduced with 
regard to his relation to those who, in virtue of the marriage, 
may legally claim to bear his name, and to reflect his honours 
as well as to possess his riches, he is deprived of one of the 
motives of action which lead men to do good service for the 
State. 

But above all he is defrauded of the full exercise of his 
paternal love. How can that man love with a father’s love 
one who may be the child of another, and that other his greatest 
enemy, who has wrought him the most grievous wrong, and 
done him the foulest dishonour ? 

Hence we see the real reasonableness of that social ordi- 
nance which visits so heavily a woman’s sin against chastity, 
while similar sins on the man’s part are so easily condoned. 
The man’s sin is single, the woman’s sin is twofold. Both have 
sinned against God ; in His sight both are equally guilty, and 
both merit the same punishment. But the woman has sinned a/so 
against society as the man has not done, and cannot do; and she 
justly meets at the hands of society a punishment which is not 
inflicted on the man. Her conjugal infidelity, by rendering the 
paternity of her offspring uncertain, has loosened the framework 
of society. Self-preservation is a law of nature, and it obtains 
in the case of the aggregate society as in that of the individual 
man. Society rightly resents that which is subversive of its 
interests and, in a manner, of its existence. 

As a moral virtue chastity is the same in either sex ; but asa 
social virtue it belongs especially to the woman. Chastity is to her 
what truth and honesty, as social virtues, are to man. That this 
is the sense of society is apparent from its language. We see it 
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in the different sense of the word “onour, as applied to woman 
and to man respectively. When we speak of female honour, we 
mean chastity ; the honour of a man is his truth and trustworthi- 
ness. These are necessary in him in order to the welfare of society, 
as chastity and conjugal fidelity are necessary on the woman’s 
part ; and a lack of these is visited by society on him as it is 
not on her. Fora man to be dishonest is @ social crime, as it is 
for a woman to be unchaste. As individuals we may extend 
our charity and restore our friendship to a repentant forger, but 
society forbids our intrusion of him within its pale. It is not 
unreasonable that it should treat in like manner a repentant 
woman who has equally violated its laws. Pharisaism is an evil 
and a folly: but there is a growth of sentimentalism on this 
subject in the present day which is, socially, still more 
mischievous. 


17. 

We have drawn out the idea of matrimony from the idea of 
man, as he is a social being ; and we have found that in order to 
the well-being and perfection of society, matrimony must have 
two essential characteristics—unity and indissolubility. As 
ordained in the beginning, the matrimonial contract was 
between one man and one woman ; and, once entered into and 
completed, it could not be withdrawn from or dissolved. The 
unity and the indissolubility of matrimony were therefore of the 
Divine idea and design. 

Whatever therefore is opposed to those two essential charac- 
teristics is opposed to the perfection of matrimony as Divinely 
conceived and instituted, and is also subversive of the perfection 
of human society. Among such evils are polyandry, polygamy, 
and divorce. ; 

Polyandry is the union of one woman with two or more 
men—not successively, but simultaneously. This is against the 
law of nature, and is condemned by the natural conscience. It 
shakes the foundations of society, and is opposed to the primary 
end of matrimony. The curse of childlessness falls where it 
prevails, and the fountains of human life are stayed. It is at 
once a sin against God, and a crime against humanity. 

Polygamy is the simultaneous union of one man with more 
than one woman. This is not opposed to the primary end of 
matrimony, or to the law of nature. Barrenness does not follow 
as its result ; it tends rather to the multiplication of mankind. 
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It was therefore, not being intrinsically evil, divinely permitted 
in the infancy of the human race. It is, however, opposed to 
the secondary ends of matrimony, as opposed to the peace and 
perfection of the family and the family relations, to the 
undivided mutual love of husband and wife, to the dignity of 
the woman, and to the welfare of the children. It was Divinely 
prohibited in the primeval institution; and the Divine words 
were—“ The man shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
TWO in one flesh.” 

Divorce is the dissolution of the matrimonial bond by the 
annulling of the matrimonial contract; and this also is subver- 
sive of the matrimonial idea. The loosening of the bond 
between husband and wife is a loosening of the bonds which 
bind together human society. 


18. 

Human society is the work of God, for it is the result of a 
principle in human nature, which has God for its author. When 
men and women wedded and formed families, those families 
naturally coalesced into tribes ; and those tribes again, by an 
extension of the same natural process, coalesced into peoples. 
The family had its home; the tribes had their villages, towns, 
and cities ; the people had its commonwealth. The village was 
the aggregate of homes ; the town or city was an extension of 
the village ; the State, kingdom or republic as the case might 
be, was the result of a natural coalition of subordinate munici- 
palities under one common ruler. The dominion of the father 
in his family extended itself with the extension of that family 
into the kingdom, and its result was the dominion of the king. 
The royal power is an extension of the paternal. It is a result, 
not of social covenant, but of natural evolution. It is a legiti- 
mate process of human nature, and, as such, is ordained by the 
Divine Author of that nature. 

Every human society therefore, the most widely extending 
and the. most perfectly developed, as well as the narrowest and 
the most rudimentary, rests upon the primary society of the 
family as upon its foundation, and follows it as its type. But 
matrimony lays the foundation of the family; and so matri- 
mony lies at the root of human society. 
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19. 

Jesus Christ came as the Redeemer of men, and as the 
Regenerator of society. He entered into relations with man- 
kind collectively, as well as with man individually. He came as 
the Second Adam, and as the Founder of a new family. In the 
First Adam the human family fell; in the Second Adam a 
human family was to rise again. As in Adam men died, so in 
Christ were men to be made alive. The supernatural life of 
men was the result of their possession of the habitual, sancti- 
fying grace of God. Receiving it, they were made “ partakers 
of the Divine Nature,” and became members of the family of 
God. By Jesus Christ “came grace and truth;” and to as 
many as believed in Him He gave power to become the sons 
of God. He came to be a Father, and He was to beget sons 
and daughters unto God. 

He founded a Church, which He wedded to Himself, and 
which He calls His Spouse. He speaks of Himself as the 
Bridegroom, and of her as His Mystic Bride. 

She is called His Body, He is called her Head; and the men 
who compose her are said by His Apostle, and consequently 
by the Spirit of Truth who inspired him—to be members of His 
Body, of His Flesh and of His Bones. 

She, in her individual oneness—as a moral person—is indis 
solubly united to Him. They are “two in one flesh.” For her 
sake He left His Father in Heaven, and His Mother at Naza- 
reth, that He might cleave to that Immaculate Spouse who 
had’issued from His opened side as He slept on Calvary. 

The end of that matrimony was her maternity, the exist- 
ence of a supernatural offspring and His paternal relation 
towards those children whom He had begotten again unto God. 

His words to fallen men were—“ Ye must be born again.” 
As there was a natural process of generation, so there was to be 
a supernatural process of regeneration. Baptism was the first of 
those Seven Sacraments which He ordained as the instruments 
and means and channels of His grace. By means of it men 
were made recipients of Divine grace, were initiated into that 
new society of which He was the Head—that new family of 
which He was the Father—and acquired a right and title to 
Heaven as their inheritance. 

As their Father, Jesus Christ provided for His children in 
sickness and in health. He provided for them, in their spiritual 
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sickness, a means of healing in the Sacrament of Penance. For 
the healed and whole He instituted the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; He gave Himself—as the Living Bread of Life— 
for the sustenance and refreshment of their souls. As in life, 
so in death He cared for them ; by the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction He prepared them for their last agony. That 
men, moreover, might minister those sacraments to their 
fellow-men, and to provide for the spiritual education and 
government of His children, He instituted the Sacrament of 
Order. 

So much for the sanctification of individual men; but the 
Redeemer of men came also for the sanctification of society. 
And human society was sick unto death. It had departed from 
its primzval type, and in order to its restoration, it must return 
to its primitive and Divine constitution. Polygamy which 
marred, and divorce which destroyed the very idea of matri- 
mony, obtained in all nations of the earth, and even among the 
chosen people. Conjugal infidelity and unnatural crimes added 
to that mass of social cancers which were eating out the very 
vitals of the body-politic beneath the fairest exteriors of the 
ancient civilization. In the Jewish Theocracy the foundations 
of society were shaken as in the Commonwealths of Greece and 
Rome. With the unity and indissolubility of marriage, the 
dignity of woman had disappeared, and one half of the human 
race was in a state of degradation. Woman was regarded asa 
necessary evil, as a piece of property, as an instrument of 
pleasure. She was the toy or the slave of man her master. 
The rottenness of society was the result of her dishonour ; the 
restoration of its soundness rendered necessary the recognition 
of her rights. 

To restore woman to her rightful place in the economy of 
the human race, to make man acknowledge her and treat her as 
his equal—with a personal dignity as perfect as his own—was 
part of the mission of the Redeemer of mankind. To this end 
He restored matrimony to its primzval type—as it was “in the 
beginning of the creation.” He resealed it with its two essential 
characteristics of unity and indissolubility ; and prohibited, as 
subversive of it, polygamy and divorce. He did more. He 
sanctified it by a sacrament. Sanctifying matrimony, He sanc- 
tified the family; and, sanctifying the family, He sanctified 
society. Society rested on the family, the family rested on 
matrimony ; and, when the matrimonial contract was elevated 
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to the dignity of a sacrament, society was sanctified in its 
foundations and at its centre. 

The result was Christendom; and, in Christendom, the 
dignity of woman. 


20. 

This majestic work of reformation—nay! of almost re- 
creation—was worthy of the Divine wisdom and omnipotence. 
The Catholic Church effected what no civilization and no 
philosophy had been able to accomplish; and what she did, 
she alone has retained the power of doing. Human societies 
for religious purposes outside her pale, are powerless to restrain 
the violence of human passions accompanied by the pressure of 
human power. The Roman Pontiffs have throughout the ages 
asserted and maintained the rights of woman. In defence of 
the rights of woman England was lost to the Holy See. Had 
the Vicar of Him who restored matrimony and invested it with 
a sacramental dignity sacrificed the rights of one woman to 
satisfy the lawless desires of her royal husband, he would have 
sacrificed her sex; and, sacrificing her sex, he would have 
sacrificed scciety. Had it been but the sacrifice of a woman, 
it might have been for the common good; but it was the 
sacrifice of woman. The Roman Pontiffs speak, not to one age 
or nation, but to the world and for all time; and never has 
their Divine wisdom and their Divine fortitude shone out more 
resplendently than when concerning Christian marriage their 
voice has given no uncertain sound. The Catholic and Roman 
Church which restored the position of woman, clearly asserts 
and unflinchingly maintains her rights ; and with the Catholic 
religion her position and her rights are bound up. Within the 
Catholic Church her dignity is assured ; outside that Church 
she is at the mercy of her master. 

The religion that took the place of Catholic Christianity 
in England has produced its natural and necessary fruit in the 
legalizing of divorce. A human institution cannot stem the 
torrent of human passions. A human institution cannot brook 
superior human force. The laws of England lend their sanction 
to what the Church of God stigmatizes as adultery; and the 
idea of Christian marriage is fading from the English mind. 
They who sow the wind must reap the whirlwind. 

There is no mistake as to the issue between the Church and 
the world. The world in our day is fighting to the death for 
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two things—for secular education and for civil marriage. The 
Church claims for herself the decision of all matrimonial causes, 
and the control of her children in their mental and their moral 
training. The struggle is hopeless, for the Church cannot 
change. Wives and husbands may separate and enter with 
other men and women into unhallowed unions ; but such unions 
can never be Christian marriages. Legalized adulteries is the 
mildest term by which Christian men can describe them. 
Marriage on such terms—and marriage made in contemplation 
of possible divorce—becomes at best a licensed concubinage. 

Well may Christian women love the Roman Pontiffs, they 
are the sole champions of their Christian dignity, and they have 
never failed. Well may they mistrust a religion that has been to 
them but a broken reed—founded in the dishonour of their sex, 
and established on the ruins of Christian matrimony. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 

















Reviews. 


I.—NECROLOGY OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINES.! 


THE Necrology of the English Benedictines is a volume 
which will be full of interest to many besides the sons of 
St. Benedict themselves. In this country the Benedictines 
meet us at almost every epoch of our history, from the times 
of Biscop and Bede and Alcuin, through Lanfranc and Anselm 
and Stephen Langton, down to the days when the children of 
St. Benedict were driven from the land, leaving behind them 
memories of Westminster and Glastonbury, St. Albans and 
Evesham, which are indelibly impressed on the nation’s history. 

It is pleasant to have rescued from oblivion the names of 
those champions of the faith, who, whether they bore witness 
to the truth by the shedding of their blood, or by the slower 
martyrdom of exile and privation, have won for their successors 
the right, denied to themselves, of living peacefully and of 
labouring fruitfully in the land of their birth. 

The list of names is a long one, and the compiler of the 
Necrology has aimed at conciseness. No doubt there is much 
to be said in favour of this modest manner of giving simple 
dates and facts, but bearing in mind the ample materials at 
command, one almost regrets that the notices of the lives are 
not occasionally more full. And this is rather intensified by 
some of the incidents narrated in the Introduction.” Take, for 
example, the perpetuation of the Congregation by the last 
surviver of the pre-Reformation Benedictines. 


Father Robert Sadler and Father Edward Maihew, two secular 
priests, who applied to become Benedictines, were clothed in the habit, 
and passed the year’s noviceship under the direction of the Italian 
Fathers. On November 21, 1607, the feast of the Presentation of our 
Lady, they were brought to the Gatehouse Prison in London, and 


1 Necrology of the English Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict, from 1600 to 
1883. By the Rev. T. B. Snow, M.A., Priest of the same Congregation, London : 
Burns and Oates, 1883. 
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conducted to the cell of Father Sigebert Buckley to be professed. 
It was a strange scene. The dull November light peering through the 
barred window, shed a dim glimmer on the rough ungarnished walls, 
the bare table, the rude bench, and the mat that served for the prison 
bed, the feeble, bent figure of the confessor of the faith in his ninety-first 
year, with his pale face and glistening eyes that with the excitement 
had regained their brightness, formed a contrast to the kneeling forms 
of the two novices in the prime of life, with eager faces lit up with 
religious fervour. He received their vows, with trembling hands he 
arranged their habits, he gave them the kiss of peace, and then the 
sight left his eyes and he became stone blind; the last objects that 
on earth his eyes looked upon were his newly-born children of St. Bene- 
dict. Never, perhaps, in the history of the Church is there recorded 
an act of similar significance, for by that profession were communicated 
all the rights and privileges of the old Benedictines in England. They 
were the accumulated rights of a thousand years from St. Augustine in 
596 to himself in 1607: the possession and rights of the great abbeys, 
of the numerous monasteries, of the twelve cathedral priories, all the 
privileges bestowed by popes and bishops, the indulgences conceded 
by the Holy See, grants and immunities from king and baron, all 
that Benedictines could claim for a thousand years were centered 
in himself as the sole survivor, and communicated to his disciples 
in that rough cell in the Gatehouse. This act of Father Buckley was 
formally confirmed by Paul the Fifth in 1612 by the Brief, Cum 
accepimus. 


2.—CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN.! 


This book is very well worth reading, but it is only with 
certain cautions that we can recommend it to Catholic readers. 
The author is a Protestant clergyman of a very High Church 
type, and although his work might in the main, so far as 
doctrine and feeling are concerned, have been written by a 
Catholic, it, nevertheless, here and there betrays its origin, 
while on one point its doctrine is clearly and grievously 
erroneous. 

He treats of the place of woman in this world, of her degra- 
dation by Paganism, and restoration by Christianity, of her 
education for her work, and of her sins against her vocation, 
and he concludes by proposing a mission for woman in the 
present day. The work includes also a chapter on divorce, 


1 Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman: and her training to fulfil it. 
By Morgan Dix, S.T.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1883. 
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and it is to a passage in this chapter that we have chiefly to 
take exception. It contains, however, much valuable matter 
with which we most cordially agree, and many important points 
are exceedingly well put, with great force and clearness. 

He begins by asking and attempting to answer certain vital 
questions. What did God make woman for? What did He 
intend her to do? What did He not mean her to do, or to try 
to do? He says that the course of modern revolutionism 
proceeds just now on two lines: woman’s rights and duties, 
and woman’s training and education. There is, he says, at the 
basis of the present agitation about woman’s rights, her duties, 
her training, and her work a feverish uneasiness about her 
position towards man, and his towards her; and he asks: Are 
men and women to be treated as if they were one and the same 
creature, with slight physical modifications not essential to the 
question of their place and work? Or is there a difference, a 
radical difference, running through thoughts, aims, work, mission, 
everything ? If so, that difference must be regarded in their 
education. 

He objects to the term, Aigher education of women, as 
a dubious phrase, the comparative degree suggesting the 
question: Higher than what? Higher than whose? Higher 
than that of men? Or higher than that which women receive 
at present? If by “zgher education, he says, you mean 
that women are to be trained and taught in the same way 
as men, we oppose it as a folly and a fraud. But if by 
higher education you mean that they shall receive an education 
equally good, equally practical, and the best that they can 
have, and meanwhile be taught and trained as women and not 
as men, and to do a woman’s work, and fulfil a woman’s 
mission in a woman’s proper place, then we say Amen, with all 
the heart. He maintains that we have not in society to-day 
a more dangerous public enemy than the woman who, under 
the selfish idea of lifting herself up into a higher intellectual 
position, deliberately unfits herself for social and domestic 
duties, and persuades others to follow that example, and to 
make of themselves such characters that no home could be 
brighter, better, or happier for their presence ; nay, more, that 
no home could hold them. 

The sins of woman against her vocation, which he denounces, 
are, the lack of serious views of life, and the habit of turning 
the thoughts exclusively to enjoyment; the degradation of the 
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idea of matrimony, as shown by entering intojthe estate for 
low and unworthy motives; the deliberate determination of 
some married women to defeat the objects for which marriage 
was instituted, to have no real home, to avoid first the pains, 
and next the cares and duties of maternity ; the habit, where 
a home exists, of neglecting it, by spending most of the time 
away from it, running up and down in pursuit of excitement, 
and turning the children over to the care of hired servants ; 
and the growing indifference to the chief of all social abomi- 
nations, divorce. 

To this subject Dr. Dix devotes a separate chapter, and in 
it he gives some appalling statistics of the number and increase 
of divorces among the Protestants of America, and especially 
of the New England States, which, he says, seem to be the 
centre of this moral cesspool. In these States alone families 
are broken up at the rate of two thousand every year. Divorces 
run up to as high a rate among Protestants as one divorce 
in every fourteen marriages in Massachusetts, and in Connecticut 
to one in every eight. 

He says most truly that this movement towards breaking up 
the family and the home, comes of the system of naturalism, 
it thrives best where men fear God’s law and God’s word the 
least, it is the dark stigma on Protestant Christianity, a stigma 
which he trusts that earnest and religious Protestants will do 
their utmost to efface, and that it is helped on by every man 
who holds what are known as Liberal opinions. It may be, 
he continues, temporarily held back by whatever of power 
remains in the Holy Catholic Church; but it tends towards 
a state of things which is the dream of the atheist, the com- 
munist, and all who would fain make a society from which 
the faith and fear of God shall have been driven away, and 
in which even the name of God may, if possible, be unknown. 

He goes on to state to his readers what he considers to be 
“the teachings of our Mother the Church of God on the subject 
of Holy Matrimony,” and here we come across the weakness 
which vitiates his whole case. He is at sea on the subject of 
the Catholic Church, which he supposes to consist of several 
severed branches, and he cannot escape the paralysis of his 
impossible position. “It is the rule of our own branch of the 
Church,” he declares, “and we must follow it, that divorce, with 
the privilege to re-marry, may be granted, but for one only 
cause, when adultery has been proved; and then the innocent 
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party may marry again. Beyond that the Church will not go; 
and to that extent she goes only on the chance that it was what 
our Lord meant”’-in St. Matt. xix. 9. 

He writhes in his bondage to this rule of his branch of a 
Catholic Church of his own imagining, and the impossibility 
of the existence of which he demonstrates when a few pages 
before he states an essential difference in faith and morals 
between it and what he would consider another branch of his 
Mother the Church.. “From the total of marriages registered 
in the several States, those contracted and solemnized by 
Roman Catholics must be deducted; for they, all honour to 
them! allow no divorce a vinculo, following literally the com- 
mand of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Far be it from us to exult in the impotence of that human 
system, to the spirit of which Dr. Dix on so many points rises 
superior, to stem the torrent of evil which he deplores. May 
his good will, and the good deed he has done in the writing 
of this work, with the doctrine and sentiments of which we 
have so much in common, ere long find its reward in grace to 
recognize the one only and indivisible Church of Christ, and 
to follow literally another command of Christ, by his submission 
to that one Divine authority which alone has power to prevent 
the entrance of divorce within its pale. 





3.—SHERIDAN.! 


Sheridan seems to be coming strongly into favour of late. 
An expensive edition of his works has been rapidly disposed 
of in America, and an illustrated edition of 7he Rivals and the 
School for Scandal, with notes and a biographical sketch by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, has just been added to the almost 
numberless editions already published. Morley’s Universal 
Library began with his plays, and the latest contribution to the 
“Men of Letters Series” is a monograph from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
agreeable pen, setting before us the portraiture of the brilliant 
orator and dramatist, and giving us the history of his life in her 
own graphic and attractive style. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in Dublin in 1751. His 
nationality was little more than nominal, as his parents were 


1 Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Men of Letters Series). London: Macmillan 
and Co,, 1883. 
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not natives of the soil, the family having established itself in 
Ireland but a few generations back; his whole life, moreover, 
from the age of ten years, was spent in England. When first 
committed to the charge of the schoolmaster it was with the 
character of being an impenetrable dunce, and indeed during 
the years passed at Harrow, whither his father, although in 
struggling circumstances, sent his sons to “get the best of 
educations and make friends for themselves,” he showed no 
signs of intellectual superiority. Nevertheless, when after events 
proved what the boy really was, his masters were pleased to say 
that they had discovered in their pupil talents greatly above the 
average which they had been incapable of calling into action. 
When Sheridan left school at the age of seventeen, a handsome, 
merry lad, with bright expressive eyes—the finest in the world, 
his admirers called them—and winning manners, he rejoined his 
family at Bath, where since their mother’s death his father had 
lived, getting his living in a hap-hazard sort of way, now 
lecturing, now teaching. There—excepting some youthful 
attempts at dramatic composition, unproductive of profit or 
fame—Mrs. Oliphant tells us: 


Richard would seem to have done nothing at all, but doubtless 
strolled about the fashionable promenade among the bucks and beaux, 
and heard all that was going on, and saw the scandal-makers nod their 
heads together, and the officers now and then arrange a duel, and Lydia 
Languish ransack the circulating libraries. They were all about in those 
lively streets, Mrs. Malaprop deranging her epitaphs, and Sir Lucius 
with his pistols always ready, and the little waiting-maid tripping about 
the scene with Delia’s letters and Broken Vows under her arm. The 
young gentleman swaggering among them saw everything without 


5 


knowing it, and remembered those familiar figures when the time came ; 
but in the meantime did nothing, living pleasantly with his young sisters, 
no doubt very kind to them, and spending all the money the girls could 
spare out of their little housekeeping, and falling in love, the most 
natural amusement of all (p. 14). 


The object of his boyish adoration was the daughter of 
Linley the composer, whose exceptional talents had placed him 
at the head of all musical enterprise in and about Bath, and 
gained him admittance into the deau monde of that city of 
pleasure. Eliza, a beautiful girl, with a voice as lovely as her 
face, had all the young men at her feet, and not only these, but 
older and less innocent members of society. Both the young 
Sheridans were amongst the many adorers who followed her 
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steps and applauded to the echo every note she sang, but 
Richard managed to gain her favour. She confided to him 
the sufferings she endured from the persecutions of a married 
man, a friend and patron of her father, who threatened to pro- 
ceed to strong measures did she remain deaf to his pleadings. 
It was a curious position for so young a man, and the romance 
of the affair gave added charm to the secret conferences between 
the frightened girl and her chivalrous confidant, who was deter- 
mined to protect her, doubtless not without a hot-headed young 
lover’s hope to turn it to his own advantage. Flight seemed the 
only expedient, and Sheridan proposed she should fly to France 
and take refuge in a convent until the danger was over. His 
sister—her friend—would recommend her to the nuns where 
she had been brought up; he would go with her, and after he 
had seen her settled would return and make all straight in 
England. This mad scheme was carried out ; the impecunious 
boy of twenty hurried her up to London with post-horses, hiring 
magnificently the wife of one of his servants to attend upon his 
love—a journey that would have taxed the resources of many 
a better-endowed youth. Common sense suggested to the 
romantic fugitives what the world’s strictures upon their conduct 
might be, and they went through the ceremony of marriage at 
Calais. More than one duel, and a subsequent period of seclu- 
sion, enlivened by verse-writing, was the result of this mad 
escapade as far as Sheridan was concerned; Miss Linley 
returned to England, and in 1773, about a year later, the pair 
were unromantically re-married, and the little drama ended in 
more prosaic love in a cottage. What they lived on is matter 
of conjecture, for the young husband—he was twenty-two and 
she nineteen—had no profession of his own, and haughtily 
waived off all proposals that his wife should again appear in 
public. Still more surprising is it how they kept up the house 
in London, where they established themselves the next year, 
furnished “in the most costly style,” especially as 


His house was open [says his historian] for the reception of guests 
of quality attracted by his wit, the superior accomplishments of his wife, 
and the elegance of his entertainments. His dinners were upon the 
most expensive scale, his wines of the finest quality ; while Mrs. Sheridan’s 
soirées were remarkable not more for their brilliance than for the gay 
groups of the most beautiful, accomplished, and titled lady visitants of 
the Court of St. James. Mrs. Sheridan’s routs were the attraction of 
the season (p. 49). 
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Presently Sheridan roused himself to something more serious 
than gay and fashionable life. About three years after his 
marriage, The Rivals was performed at Covent Garden, and 
though scarcely successful the first night, it had one con- 
tinued triumph ever after. This amusing and well-known play, 
full of liveliness and interest, of effective scenes and innocent 
ridicule, was a reflexion of the world in which Sheridan had 
hitherto lived. He was a play-wright by accident more than 
by science; suddenly he emerged from obscurity, and the 
favourable reception given to his second play, the Duenna, to 
which posterity has been less kind, gave him confidence in his 
powers and emboldened him, when Garrick retired from the 
Drury Lane Theatre, to purchase his share in the proprietorship. 
Whence the necessary funds—435,000—were conjured up is a 
mystery to his biographer. Mrs. Oliphant takes the question 
of ways and means much to heart, reverting to it many a time 
during the course of her little work, losing herself in speculations 
as to what magic “widow’s cruse answered all demands,” and 
how the reckless prodigality of expenditure which characterized 
her hero throughout his career can have been kept up. 

A great effort was wanted for the success of the new enter- 
prise, and Sheridan, careless, indolent, and unpractical, and 
incapable of continuous labour though he was, rose to the occa- 
sion, and produced the School for Scandal, which at once secured 
for itself widespread and lasting popularity. The striking situa- 
tions, the sparkle of the dialogue, the keen and trenchant wit, 
the polish and care of diction, are unsurpassed in modern English 
comedy. Sheridan had an instinctive perception of what would 
catch public fancy, and a power of skimming the surface of 
society and rarely going beyond; but though he wrote several 
other plays, he produced nothing equal to this one. In fact, the 
limit of his power as a dramatist seemed reached, and his 
impulse of creative energy—too evanescent to be called genius— 
soon died out, for he was untrained to the patient steady work 
which alone secures permanent success. Meanwhile his dashing 
recklessness seemed to enhance his merit; his brilliant social 
qualities fascinated and brought the world to his feet. A life 
of publicity had made an admiring audience a necessity to 
himself and his wife: “An evening at Sheridan’s is worth a 
week's waiting for,” Fox is reported to have said. But besides 
the adulators who follow on the heels of all who make them- 
selves famous, and the crowd of acquaintances who are ready 
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to go wherever good conversation and good entertainment is to 
be had, Sheridan had friends in the political world to whom he 
turned, with a sense that in their sphere triumphs were to be 
won superior to those he had already gained. By their help he 
got into Parliament in 1780, throwing in his lot with the party 
of which Fox and Burke were leaders; and on the accession to 
power of the Whigs he took office under the Rockingham 
Ministry. Ifthe motives that led him to this arena were not 
those of patriotism, they were not self-interest ; social fame was 
what he aimed at, but at first disappointment seemed in store 
for him. After his first speech 


He is said to have rushed up to the reporter’s gallery, where Wood- 
fall was busy with his notes, and to have asked his opinion. “Iam 
sorry to say I do not think this is your line,” said that candid friend ; 
“you had much better have stuck to your former pursuits,” on hearing 
which Sheridan rested his head on his hands for a few moments, and 
then vehemently exclaimed: “It is in me, however, and by G it 
shall come out.” The quiver of disappointment, excitement, and deter- 
mination in this outcry is very characteristic. It did come out, and 
that at no great interval, as everybody knows (p. 130). 





The occasion was the celebrated impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, when Sheridan held the House enthralled for five 
hours, delivering an oration of almost unexampled excellence. 
Here is an instance of the influence exercised by his eloquence : 


The late Mr. Logan, author of a masterly defence of Mr. Hastings, 
went that day prepossessed for the accused and against the accuser. 
At the expiration of the first hour he said to a friend, “All this is 
declamatory assertion without proof!” When the second was finished, 
“‘This is a most wonderful oration!” At the close of the third, “ Mr. 
Hastings has acted most unjustifiably.” The fourth, “ Mr. Hastings is 
a most atrocious criminal.” And at last, “‘ Of all monsters of iniquity, 


the most enormous is Warren Hastings !” (p. 143). ° 


This was the apex of his fame. Had he died then, at the 
age of thirty-seven, there would have been no dark background 
to the brilliant picture. His career had been a succession of 
happy hits and splendid pieces of luck, and now, when he 
reached middle age, the world began to be tired of his reck- 
lessness, to refuse to be amused by his eccentricities, and to 
remember his vices. On the death of his wife, who had been 
most helpful to him, Sheridan seems to have lost his anchor, 
and drifted rapidly downwards. His utter absence of self- 
control grew with advancing years, and, heedless of anything 
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but the whim of the moment, he left letters unopened and 
salaries unpaid, whilst neglected appointments and broken con- 
tracts exasperated even the most devoted friends. And yet 
there was a fascination about him which never failed to charm, 
and few could resist his powers of persuasion. But pecuniary 
embarrassments thickened ; he was put to humiliating shifts to 
escape his creditors, and sought to drown care in vulgar dissi- 
pation and riotous company. From time to time he made a 
spasmodic effort, but the burning of Drury Lane Theatre shortly 
after its rebuilding was a disaster from which he never recovered. 
The finishing blow was the loss of his seat in Parliament ; and 
the concluding years of his life—when his prestige was gone and 
power over—offer a sorrowful spectacle of the forlorn fate of 
those who live for this world only, and make human applause 
their final end. 

Born in obscurity and poverty, he had blazed into reputation, into 
the results of great wealth, if never to its substance; more wonderful 
still, he had risen to public importance and splendour, and his name 
can never bé obliterated from the page of history ; but had fallen again, 
down, down, into desertion and misery, and the deepest degradation of 
a poverty for which there was neither hope nor help: till death wiped 
out all possibilities of further trouble or embarrassment, and Sheridan 
became once more in his coffin the great man whom his party delighted 
to honour—a national name and credit, one of those whose glory illus- 
trates our annals (p. 205). 


4.—MEMOIRS OF FATHER LAW.! 


Many of our readers will gladly welcome the third part of 
the Memoirs of Father Law, S.J. It is a great privilege to be 
admitted into that close confidence of so chosen a soul, which 
the reader enjoys in these volumes. The labours of the bio- 
grapher in this third volume are almost entirely kept out of 
sight, the work consisting nearly exclusively of the letters of 
Father Law. Little is done even to connect these letters, or 
to explain the allusions in them; they are left to speak for 
themselves. Yet the reader who has once opened this volume 
will not readily lay it down again unfinished. It is not that 
there is much incident to arouse interest, except perhaps 
towards the end of the journal of Father Law’s last missionary 
journey, but the insight these letters give us into a very amiable 


1 Memoirs of Father Law, S.J. Vol. iii. Burns and Oates, 1883. 
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and devoted character is most charming. The writer uncon- 
sciously paints himself in all the familiarity of letters to father, 
brothers and sisters, and religious brethren. One of the traits 
that will strike every reader is the admirable blending in his 
character of the natural and supernatural. He does not love 
his family any the less because he is separated from them by his 
religious obligations and the work in distant lands to which he 
is called. But this love is supernaturalized, and his first thought 
is ever the real eternal good of those he loves. He is full of 
interest about a retreat, a vocation, a pious undertaking. One 
of the earliest pages of the volume gives us a beautiful specimen 
of his manner in a series of instructions?to his younger brother, 
then embracing Father Law’s own old profession, the navy 
(p. 3). His piety was never hard, never unsympathetic ; he could 
enter fully into the difficulties of others; he took a practical 
view of their necessities, as when he warns his father not to 
spoil his retreat by trying to do without his pipe. When he 
had reason to fear that any of his relatives was not living as 
a good Catholic, it is touching to see the gentleness and yet 
incessant perseverance with which he tries every means of 
rousing them to a better mind. What can be more touching 
than his constant prayers and appeals for one of his own kith 
and kin so unhappily fallen away from the faith. May those 
last words scribbled in pencil by the dying hero in a wretched 
hut, amid the savages for whom he had sacrificed his life, at 
last come home to the heart they were meant to move: “Tell 
dear, dear Graves to listen to my last words, and to return to 
the dear Holy Catholic Faith.” 

It would be a pleasant task, if our space allowed of it, to bring 
together the instances of genial charity with which these letters 
are full. Father Law calls himself in more than one place only 
a half-formed Jesuit: but those who read these letters will know 
how to understand by such words, what a high standard was 
before his mind when he gould write thus of himself. In the 
same spirit he prayed for God to send him trials, because he 
was so cowardly in inflicting penances on himself. But to say 
nothing of austerities which these letters of course ignore, the 
labours he so cheerfully undertook and made light of in British 
Guiana, and finally in South Africa, would have been a heavy 
burden indeed to any but the most mortified soul. And if he 
did not in the end obtain the longed-for prize of a martyrdom 
of blood, in the eyes of our loving God those long days of 
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fever, patiently borne amidst every external trial and with the 
absence of every necessity, will merit a no less glorious crown 
for eternity. 

It is much to be hoped that the simplicity of these M/emozrs 
will not deter any one from reading them. Their simplicity 
is really their great beauty. Any more ambitious use of the 
materials by the Editor would have destroyed their charm. 
With the true instinct of devoted love he has seen the real 
grace of the life he was saving from oblivion, and avoided 
everything which could mar its delicate beauty. Hence we 
have a life which will not only please, but really do good to 
all who read it. No Catholic can run through these letters 
without feeling a greater love for that holy faith which was 
so dear to Father Law, and such a mighty and constant power 
in his daily life. And if Protestants can be brought to read 
these pages, they will get to know more of the Catholic Church 
in its living power over the souls of its children than they would 
have learnt from much controversy. The good work of this 
holy and devoted life, of this heroic death, is not yet finished : 
many, many will yet be helped on their way home by the 
simple pages of this biography: Defunctus adhuc loguttur. 


5.—ANNALS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY}! 

To those readers who have seen the first volume of Leaves 
From the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy, no word of recom- 
mendation on our part will be needed for this second instalment. 
The immense sale of the previous volume—which was in the 
first instance, we are told, intended for private circulation only— 
shows the general appreciation it met with, and the ready 
sympathy it evoked; and one may venture to predict for its 
successor a no less gratifying reception. The Order of Mercy 
is deservedly a favourite one, on account of the generous 
devotion wherewith its members sacrifice themselves for the 
amelioration, both spiritual and temporal, of those around them ; 
accepting the most arduous labours, the bitterest privations, the 
crueliest sufferings, not only with unmurmuring resignation, but 
with eager and willing gladness. This second volume will prove 
especially interesting to us in England as containing an account 


1 Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. Vol. ii. By a Member of the 
Order of Mercy. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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of the introduction of the Order into our own country, where 
its convents have multiplied rapidly, and yet not even with 
help from Ireland, has it been able to supply a tithe of the 
demands made upon it. Bishops and priests, unable to procure 
branches or wait for them, have been in consequence obliged 
to request other Orders to undertake the management of schools 
and institutions which they would fain have placed under the 
able charge of the Sisters of Mercy. English Catholics took 
well to the Order on its introduction, and, soon the convents 
were filled with representatives of all the old Catholic families. 

The Order is well named, since the practice of the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy is the great object of its members, 
and we know not whether the account of the works themselves 
or the workers who performed them forms the most captivating 
part of the Azuals. The first convent established in England 
was at Bermondsey, in 1839, and comfortless indeed was the 
reception given to the Sisters on their arrival in the heart of 
the great city. The courage of the foundress almost failed her 
as she entered the unfinished and unfurnished mansion, “so 
bleak and cold for the few” she brought with her. But not 
long was it to be the habitation of a few. 


Many entered Bermondsey novitiate in its earlier years and few 
failed to persevere. Never was any locality in greater need of Sisters 
of Mercy. But in the exterior there was little to attract subjects. The 
convent looked like a prison. It is so near the Thames that the spring 
tides which periodically occasion so much distress do not always spare 
it. In 1852 the water was two feet deep in the kitchen and other 
apartments of the lower story, and fish were caught in the refectory. 
Milk was brought by a man on horseback, and while he was delivering 
the freight the animal, getting tired of disporting himself in the water, 
walked into the convent, to the great discomfiture of the portress and 
the amusement of the rest. Despite the drawbacks, never was convent 
more deeply loved by its own inmates or more truly revered by other 
Convents of Mercy (p. 84). 


However, the Bermondsey foundation was the beginning of 
the death-sickness of the foundress, for she was never well after. 
Of her one of the Sisters writes : 


Being a great lover of holy poverty, she would never allow the least 
attention to her more than to any other Sister. . . . When she was very 
ill and confined to bed in London, one morning I prepared her break- 
fast and brought it to her; but because I brought the best I could get 
—white sugar, china tea-pot, and cream-ewer—she said: “ My heart, 
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why did you not bring me a little tea in a mug, as you would to a poor 
person?” Scarcely had she spoken, when the tray upset and every- 
thing was spilled on her bed. Then she said pleasantly: “ Now you 
are punished for not remembering that your old mother is only a poor 
nun” (p. 58). 


Cardinal Wiseman had known and loved the foundress, and 
had been a powerful friend to the Institute from the beginning. 
It was by his earnest wish that seventeen years later the now 
celebrated Hospital for Incurables in Great Ormond Street, the 
first of the kind in London, was established under their charge. 


Nothing could exceed the kindness and delicate attentions of the 
great Cardinal to his little flock. When they were getting the house 
and ground into order he helped them in every way he could, and 
once, when he chanced to overhear them speaking of laying out a little 
garden, he went out himself and bought gardening tools, which he pre- 
sented to his children with expressions of fatherly kindness (p. 217). But 
short was the reign of this beneficent Prince of the Church over them. 
Enviable indeed was the Mercy Convent which his Eminence founded 
and loved with so great a love. Its members were really his children, 
and by his own request they always addressed him, not as “ Eminence,” 
or “My Lord Cardinal,” but simply “ Father.” There was a charm 
in his way with them, always sweet and gracious, which made them 
regard the measure of intercourse his high duties allowed as the blessing 
and consolation of their lives (p. 221). 


Here follows in the pages of the Axxals a deeply interesting 
account of that Cardinal, whom the faithful in England. will 
never cease to mourn, the indescribable charm of whose manner, 
at once dignified, simple, and joyous, all felt who had the 
privilege of intercourse with him. Well nigh the most delightful 
part of this attractive book is the story of his last illness and 
holy death, in which he was nursed by the Sisters of Mercy he 
loved so well (pp. 227—236). 

Although to live and work amongst the poor is the primary 
object of the Sisters, yet these heroic women appear in their 
true clement at the bedside of the sick of all classes, and at the 
time of the Crimean War their superiority to all other kinds 
of nurses was very apparent. Called suddenly to undertake 
the care of the sick and wounded, it is well known that the 
Sisters of Mercy shrank neither from trouble, difficulty, or 
privation ; and as time went on, whilst hired nurses disgraced 
themselves by incompetency and disobedience to the doctors, 
and the lady volunteers were obliged to return home ill or tired 
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out, the Catholic Sisters held on with unflagging spirit and 
° energy, their previous training and discipline enabling them 
to bear the strain of work, and never to fail in rigid obedience. 
The courtesy and reverence, the devoted affection and implicit 
submission shown them by the soldiers was really touching, 
and the reader will much enjoy the selection of anecdotes— 
some racy, some pathetic, which are given in connection with 
Balaclava and Sebastopol. It is amusing to hear how the 
Rev. Mother was called the “ Commander-in-Chief,” and how 
a stalwart fellow who had never hidden from the enemy, con- 
cealed himself for several hours between the shelves of a linen- 
press to avoid meeting her when he had unfortunately taken a 
glass too much, a word of disapproval from one of the Sisters 
being thought worse than a flogging. One orderly, to whom 
military language had become second nature, complained to the 
Sister who was teaching him to cook that “the flames would 
not keep the ranks,” as an excuse for his culinary blunders ; 
some, however, achieved wonders in that department and pro- 
duced transparent jelly in “shapes,” which they would bring 
in secret triumph to their “own Sister” with the depreciating, 
but designing remark: “I'm afeared ma’am, ‘it’s not clear now.” 
And on hearing the expected reply: “Really, it’s beautiful; I 
could not make it clearer myself,” the amateur jelly-maker, 
some big dragoon of six feet five inches, would blush and 
simper like a school-girl. 

The early days at Liverpool were days of hard work and 
great privation. The inventory of their new house showed one 
chair, eight stools, and two tables, all borrowed. The cold 
(1843-44) was intense, and the chimneys smoked so dreadfully 
that the Sisters could not have a fire. “But we were very 
happy,” writes one of these fervent souls, “and grateful to be 
able to suffer something for the conversion of the Souls sent us 
by God to gain to His love and service.’ There was then no 
other convent in Liverpool, and the nuns were a great curiosity, 
persons flocking from all quarters to see them and staying for 
instruction, so that converts became very numerous. In fact 
when an hour was fixed for the instruction of adults, so many 
begged admittance that they were obliged to have a policeman 
at the gate, who allowed no one to pass without a ticket. 
But the good effected by the Sisters of Mercy is so varied 
and so extensive in its nature that no one can be ignorant of it ; 
and not amongst the least of their merits is the immense good 
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the houses of this Order have done in the large towns and sea- 
ports in England in preserving the morality of thousands of 
poor, virtuous girls. The Association of Children of Mary under 
their superintendence is a powerful means of keeping young 
women to the practice of their duties. 

The latter part of this volume, upon which our space forbids 
us to enter, relates to the foundations made in the Colonies ; 
and a considerable portion—perhaps a somewhat unduly large 
portion—is given up to the biography of a Miss Gibson, after- 
wards Superioress of the community in Liverpool. Her 
character was a remarkably fine one, and her life as a religious 
was most edifying, after she had undergone the “blows and 
biting sculpture” to which all were subjected in the noviceship, 
in order to render them fit stones for the building. The 
following anecdote is an amusing instance of one of the many 
lessons she received. 


It was observed in the noviceship, where nothing escapes obser- 
vation, that she walked rather haughtily, knocked at doors too 
vigorously, and sometimes displayed a gait a trifle too jaunty for a 
religious. One day her mistress sent her to the holy foundress for 
something—-more than the message implied, as the event proved. 
Fanny went in haste, charmed at the prospect of having a few words 
with the great Mother. She gave three or four double knocks on the 
common-room door, which Mother Catherine herself opened. Drawing 
up her fine figure to its utmost height, she spread out her ample habit, 
and dropping a deep courtesy in Court style, led in the postulant and 
introduced her to her seniors as “her Grace the Duchess of Anock.” 
The lesson had the desired effect, “but,” said poor Fanny, “I could 
never after pass the community-room without trembling” (p. 362). 





6.—PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS.! 


The posthumous work which we are about briefly to notice, 
though containing many evidences of an able mind, is very far 
from giving a satisfactory foundation to ethical science. We 
agree with the author, that the moral philosopher, instead of 
simply assuming conscience as a fact, ought to give some 
rational account of it, but we cannot accept the account here 
offered by Mr.Green. He begins his task far enough back— 
namely, at the question, What is real, objective knowledge ? 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics. T. H. Green, M.A., LL.D. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1883. 
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On this point he adopts so much of an idealistic view as to 
assert that nature consists of a number of relations as they 
exist in and through consciousness. “Nature is a system of 
related appearances, and related appearances are impossible 
apart from the action of an intelligence.” Yet we are not to 
say that objects begin to be only when we begin to think them ; 
the intelligence that constitutes all objects is the eternal 
intelligence. In process of time this eternal intelligence “realizes 
itself in human consciousness,’ and man’s faculties become 
“organic to the Divine mind,” or become the instruments by 
which the Divine mind reproduces, after a fashion, its own 
knowledge. “The difference between what may be broadly 
called the Kantian and the ordinary view is, that, whereas 
according to the latter it is a world in which thought is no 
necessary factor that is prior to, and independent of, the process 
by which this or that individual becomes acquainted with it, 
according to the former it is a world already determined by 
thought, and existing already only in relation to thought, that is 
thus prior to, and conditions, our individual acquaintance with it. 
The growth of our knowledge is regarded, not as a process in 
which facts and objects, in themselves unrelated to thought, by 
some inexplicable means gradually produce intelligible counter- 
parts of themselves in thought.” So far as there is any truth in 
the view which Mr. Green here advocates, it is stated more 
intelligibly and less dangerously in what the scholastics have 
said about ontological truth, when they were discussing the 
proposition, ome ens est verum. 

After the intellect, the will next receives Mr. Green’s atten- 
tion. As he asserts intellect to be free because man, when he 
understands, determines himself to the act of knowledge, and 
distinguishes himself from the world of nature; so the author 
asserts the will to be free because it too determines itself in a 
still fuller sense, though not in the sense that we, as Catholics, 
must insist upon. Mr. Green expressly denies that the will can 
choose between two motives by mere force of its own freedom, 
and without a further motive, or a greater strength in one of the 
original motives to determine the balance of choice. It is 
enough for him that will is determined not from without by the 
forces of nature, but from within 

By motives, a motive being an idea of an end known and striven 


for. . . . By a reaction that Ego identifies itself with some desire, and 
sets itself to bring into real existence the ideal object, of which the 
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consciousness is involved in the desire. This constitutes an act of will, 
which is thus always free in the sense that the motive lies in the man 
himself, that he makes it, and is aware of doing so. 


This is just the view of human liberty which comes under 
propositions condemned by the Church, and which is real 
necessarianism, though not blind, physical necessarianism. 

We have said enough to show how zz /imine we must refuse 
to accompany Mr. Green in his ethical speculations. But, even 
for new reasons intrinsic to themselves, his further steps are 
steps that we could not take. Having settled that not pleasure, 
but the desirable or the good is what man must follow, he says 
that we must determine this good by what as a fact our reason- 
able nature tends to, the good being that which reason de facto 
approves. And here again recourse is vaguely had to the 
Author of our Being. “Through certain media, and under 
consequent limitations, but with the constant characteristic of 
self-consciousness and self-objectification, the one Divine mind 
gradually reproduces itself in the human soul. In virtue of 
this principle in him, man has definite capabilities, the realization 
of which, since in it alone he can satisfy himself, forms his true 
good.” In other words, man feels within him an impulse which 
is of God, to better himself yet more and more, in accordance 
with an ideal ; but what this ideal is, in its perfection, we cannot 
know ; we do, however, know something about its course of 
development, partly by our own individual reason, and partly 
by studying what has been the line of moral progress made 
by the race since its beginnings. To the objection that this 
system is without a solid basis, or that a basis for it is found 
only by arguing in a circle, the author replies : 


The soul’s end is the perfection of itself in fulfilment of the law of 
its being. The consciousness of there being such an end expresses 
itself in the judgment that something absolutely should be, and that 
there is something intrinsically and ultimately desirable. Those who 
understand that reason gives its own end, that the self-conscious spirit of 
man presents its own perfection to itself as the intrinsically desirable 

. will not try to escape the charge of tautology by taking the 
desirableness ‘of ultimate good to consist in anything else but in the 
thought of it as that which would satisfy the reason—satisfy the 
demand of the self-conscious soul for its own perfection. 


Throughout the volume Mr. Green shows himself too close a 
follower—though not a rigid follower—of Kant, and of Kant’s 
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autonomy of reason ; and we suspect that the Utilitarian school 
will not feel him to be very effective in his arguments against 
them, because they will declare some of his fundamental prin- 
ciples to be without any rational justification. 


7-—THE SAINTS OF THE SOCIETY OF JEsus.! 


Pére Deynoodt’s work is based upon a book published at 
Madrid six years ago under the more simple title of Vidas de Jos 
Santos de la Compania de Jesus. It is not, however, a mere 
translation. He has drawn freely upon the standard lives of 
the saints of the Society, and has given the principal lives in 
much greater detail than his Spanish predecessor. We may say 
that the book is made up of a series of seventeen biographical 
essays. Two of these are devoted to the Martyrs of Japan, one 
to the Blessed Ignatius Azevedo and his thirty-nine companions. 
Each of the fourteen others has for its subject the life of a saint 
or deato, beginning with St. Ignatius and ending with Blessed 
Peter Faber, who comes last because his beatification is the 
latest, although in virtue of his position as the first companion 
of St. Ignatius he might well have found an earlier place in the 
volume. Of some of these saints we already possess numerous 
detailed biographies. Even in the case of these a short, clear 
summary of the life is not without value and interest. But most 
readers, we believe, will turn at once to the chapters that tell the 
story of saints, whose names indeed are familiar enough to 
Catholic readers, but whose lives have not been much treated 
of by modern writers. Such are, for instance, St. John Francis 
Regis and St. Francis Jerome, both glorious models for the 
missionary priest whose work lies in Christian Europe, whether 
like the first his field of labour lies in the scattered villages of a 
country district, or like the second in the streets of a great city. 
But whether his subject be a familiar or an unfamiliar one, 
Pére Deynoodt has always something. interesting to tell, and 
tells it clearly and simply, letting the Saint’s own acts and 
words speak for themselves. 

The Appendix contains a full catalogue of the saints and 
beati of the Soeiety, and of those whose cause has been intro- 


1 Za Glorieuse Couronne, ou Saints et Bienheureux de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
Par Francois Deynoodt, Prétre de la méme Compagnie. Paris: Société Générale de 
Librairie Catholique (Palmé). 
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duced at Rome at different times. Then comes a list of the 
Jesuits who suffered for the faith in England, and of those who 
were massacred at Madrid in 1834. We must confess that we 
do not quite see why this last list has appeared, or rather why 
the Fathers and Brothers who were killed at Madrid have been 
singled out for mention. Theirs are really a few names out of 
a much longer catalogue of those who in every land have died 
by the sword of the persecutor, or fallen by the assassin’s hand 
or in popular tumults, slain in hatred of the faith or of their 
religious vocation. We regret that instead of singling out the 
victims of this one day, Pére Deynoodt has not given us the 
list of those hundreds of valiant soldiers of the Cross, begin- 
ning with Antonio Criminali, killed on the Fishery Coast in 
St. Francis Xavier’s days. As it is, the list of the religious 
killed at Madrid, and the narrative of the massacre, appears in 
the Appendix without having any marked place in the plan of 
the whole work. 

Perhaps, as we have ventured to criticize the arrangement 
of the Appendix, we may say a word about the title-page. No 
book should appear without a date, and this work, like many 
brought out by M. Palmé, has none. We are left to gather the 
probable date of publication from the zprimatur. 


8.—THE CHILDREN OF LIR.} 


The Fate of the Children of Lir is classed with The Exile of 
the Children of Usnech and The Fate of the Children of Tuireann, 
among the “Three Sorrows of Story-telling,” or the three tragic 
fables of Irish imaginative literature. The text now published 
is due to the labours of the late Eugene O’Curry, Professor 
of Celtic Literature and Antiquities in the Catholic University 
of Ireland. In the A¢/antis (vol. iv.) he observes that he had 
to collate six manuscripts, in order to complete the tale, and to 
bring up the debased orthography of his sources to a relatively 
correct standard. While assigning to it a later date than to the 
last mentioned tragic tales, he favours the assumption that it is 
co-eval with the larger portion of the poems belonging to the 
Ossianic saga-cycle. This tale of woe has never wholly faded 
from popular memory; it has supplied the national bard, Thomas 


1 Oidhe Chloinne Lir, the Fate of the Children of Lir. Published for the Society 
for the Preservation of the Irish Language. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1883. 
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Moore, with the theme of his “Song of Fionuala,” and recently 
Aubrey de Vere has chosen it for the subject of a poem which 
stands second in his volume, Zhe Foray of Queen Meave. The 
story opens at a period of transition, when the decisive battle 
of Tailtin (now Telltown in Meath) had transferred the sover- 
eignty of the island from the Tuatha de Danann tothe Milesians, 
A.M. 3500. The vanquished race, whose history is overlaid by 
mythical accretions, seeks shelter in the hills and mountain- 
fastnesses, where Bobhdh Dearg, a name familiar to the students 
of Irish folk-lore, is proclaimed king. Lir, his defeated com- 
petitor, retires in high dudgeon, but his successful rival wins him 
over by offering him Aobh, the daughter of Oillel, in marriage. 
She bears him four children, and dies in child-bed. Lir then 
marries her sister Aoife, whose jealousy is aroused by the 
affection shown by her husband and his people to her sister’s 
children, and one day, as they were bathing in Loch Derry- 
varagh (in county Westmeath), she transforms them by her 
magic power into swans, dooming them to drift on the lakes 
and seas of Eire for thrice three hundred years, when the spell 
should be broken. This, as we are told in the Preface, by a 
beautiful idea suggestive of the early Christian date and author- 
ship of the tale, is made to synchronize with the dawn of 
Christianity in Ireland. The sorrows and hardships of the 
children are set forth throughout with a simple pathos reminding 
one of the best creations of Greek tragedy. 

The publication of the tale in a cheap and portable form 
in the original Irish, accompanied by an accurate and all but 
literal translation, followed by annotations and a glossary, is a 
further addition to the claims of the Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language on the gratitude and support of all who 
are interested in Gaelic lore. We may also observe that the 
Irish text is neatly and correctly printed. : 


9.— FUNERAL ORATION ON THE ARCHBISHOP OF CINCINNATI! 


Dr. Gilmour’s funeral oration on Archbishop Purcell is not a 
mere panegyric. The preacher has wisely let the great facts of 
a noble life speak for themselves, and the chief part of his 


1 Funeral Oration on the Most Rev. John B. Purcell, D.D., first Archbishop of 
Cincinnati. By the Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1883. 
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sermon is a simple narrative of the work done by the Arch- 
bishop in the fifty years during which he governed the see of 
Cincinnati. Archbishop Purcell was born at Mallow, county 
Cork, on February 26, 1800, and died on the 4th of last July. 
He went out to America in 1818, was ordained priest in 1826, 
and Bishop of Cincinnati in 1833. Dr. Gilmour tells us that 
when Dr. Purcell took possession of his see in November, 1833, 
“he found but one church in Cincinnati, and between Cincinnati 
and Detroit not a single church to the west of the State. ... In 
all there were but sixteen churches in the whole State, and but 
fourteen priests to attend to them and the six thousand 
Catholics scattered throughout the entire State of Ohio.” Dr. 
Gilmour compares with this the position of the Church in Ohio 
at the date of his death: “The sixteen churches that Bishop 
Purcell found in the whole State of Ohio in 1833 have grown 
into five hundred, and the fourteen priests into four hundred and 
eighty. Then there was not a single Catholic school in the 
whole State ; now there are two hundred and thirty-eight, with 
sixty thousand children attending. Then there was not a single 
female religious; now there are nineteen hundred and fifty 
engaged in the care of the sick, the poor, the aged, the fallen, 
the homeless, and over two thousand orphans. The six thousand 
Catholics then scattered over the State have grown into five 
hundred thousand! Surely the mustard-seed has grown into a 
mighty tree.” 


10.—KASHGARIA.! 


The north of Central Asia is perhaps as little known as any 
part of the habitable globe, and Colonel Kuropatkin’s well- 
digested book on Kashgar will be acceptable to many besides 
military men and statesmen. 

The book is not a bad sample of the exact information 
which the Russian Government contrives to obtain about the 
countries and districts within reach of annexation, and full as 
are the details given in the published book, we can well imagine 
that unpublished details are still more full. 

After some preliminary misadventures, Colonel Kuropatkin’s 
party succeeded in penetrating into the dominions of Yakoob 


1 Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkistan). By A. Kuropatkin, Colonel on the 
Russian Staff. Translated from the Russian by Walter E. Gowan, Major H.M. 
Indian Army. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co., 1882. 
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Bek, one of those eastern adventurers who, from being a datcha 
or public dancer and pipe-bearer to a petty noble, raised himself 
to the position of ruler of Kashgar. Not that Kashgar is a very 
enviable possession, as we can gather from the minute geo- 
graphical description and full tables of imports and exports 
which are given. According to Colonel Kuropatkin, 


Russian manufactured wares predominate in the markets of all the 
towns that we visited, whereas the English goods that get into Kash- 
garia from India (zéa Ladall and Yarkand) cannot as yet compete with 
them. The specimens of English chintzes that we collected, although 
very pretty in design, are not lasting in quality, and are, moreover, 
faded and far more highly priced than the same sort of Russian articles. 
Indian muslins are fairly well distributed throughout Kashgaria, and, 
indeed, everywhere in Central Asia. 


Even in far-off Kashgar we meet the now familiar complaint 
of the trumpery nature of the English cotton goods, which are 
now exported. 

A naturalist with the English name of Wilkins accompanied 
the expedition, and he notices a curious kind of poplar, called 
the Toograk : 


In the “ Toograk” forests we found no decayed soil, such as is an 
indispensable characteristic of other forests. According to the investi- 
gations of one of the Embassy, Mons. A. Wilkins, the leathery leaves 
of this kind of tree dry on the twigs, and the wind then disperses 
and reduces them to dust. Hence the leaves do not go to form the 
vegetable soil spoken of. 


The chapter on the drill, equipment, and physique of the 
army, is as we should expect, very full and detailed, and alto- 
gether the book is calculated to be of much service to those 
interested, professionally or otherwise, in the present state of 
Central Asia. ° 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Father Schouppe’s name is a guarantee for good work, and 
the translator, in putting the little book! into an English dress, 
has made a useful addition to our stock of ascetical works. 
The book is a simple explanation of the well-known Second 
Method of Prayer in the Spiritual Exercises, and the method is 
taught in the best possible way—namely, by showing, in some 
detail, how it may be applied to the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, 
Creed, Anima Christi, and Salve Regina. 

Mgr. Goddard's book of selections from the Lives of the 
Saints, is a good idea weil carried out, giving in a portable 
form, and in a compass more suited to modern tastes, the 
valuable materials collected by the learned Alban Butler. 

The Irish Educational Guide® is an exceedingly useful publi- 
cation, giving sufficiently full information on most topics 
connected with every class of education, together with notices 
of many educational establishments at home and abroad. The 
idea of the compilers of this guide is certainly a good one, and 
they have succeeded in producing in a small compass a sort of 
vade mecum which will furnish much of the knowledge about 





systems and places of education, intermediate and higher, 
scientific, technical, military, and legai, which parents will not 
find elsewhere. 

We have received several numbers of the Granville Series of 
Poetical Recitations, for various standards, which fully deserve 


1 An Easy Method of Meditation, or Practical Explanation of the Second Manner 
of Prayer of St. Ignatius. By the Rev. F. X. Schouppe, of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the French by L. M. K, With Preface by the Rev. A. Murphy, S.J. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1883. 

2 Lives of the Saints. From Alban Butler. Selected and edited by the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Goddard. London: R. Washbourne, 1883. 

3 Jrish Educational Guide and Scholastic Directory, 1883-84. Dublin: John 
Mara, 1883. 

4 The Granville Series. oetical Recitations. Standards V. to VII. London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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the high commendations which have hitherto been bestowed 
upon this series, both for the goodness of the selections, the 
useful notes and explanations which accompany the text, and 

the merit of the woodcuts prefixed to each number. 
The Parochial Hymn Book, a new edition of which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Burns and Oates, contain a great deal 
| more than might be suspected from its title. In addition toa 
very complete and well arranged collection of hymns, the book 
contains all the prayers usually found in devotional manuals. 
As a book of reference for those who have charge of congre- 
gations, it cannot fail to be most useful, but as a Hymn Book 
many will think that it would have been more in accordance 
with its object if an accompaniment to the airs and melodies 
had been given, instead of prayers for private or public devotions. 

Father MacCarten’s short sketches of travelling memories® 
touch upon rather well-worn topics, but they do so with much 
pleasant individuality and accuracy of description. But there 
are too many typographical errors, Ecclesta doceus for docens, 
which occurs more than once, /ve/andesi for [rlandesi, and others, 
which evidently point to rather too much unnecessary haste in 
passing the book through the press. 

Messrs. Goodall have lately published a full-sized set of 
altar-cards, with artistically decorated coloured borders. The 
letter-press is both in Black letter and in Latin type, to suit 
different tastes. The Gothic characters perhaps give a more 
artistic appearance to the cards, but the clear and handsome 
Latin type is certainly more easy to read. 





5 The Parochial Hymn Book, Words and Melodies. London: Burns and Oates, 
1883. 

® Reminiscences of Rome. By the Rev. Eugene MacCarten. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1883. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


The vexed question of the relative rights of employers and 
employed is discussed in the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach for Sep- 
tember, and the present state of things compared with those of 
former times, when trades unions were unknown, and the 
employers of labour deemed it their duty not only to pay just 
wages, but to care for the spiritual and temporal welfare of those 
who worked forthem. The principles of Catholicism are the only 
guarantee for. the maintenance of proper relations between master 
and servant, and since they are now being carefully eliminated 
from society, mutual hostility has taken the place of Christian 
love, so that State interference‘is called in to regulate the rival 
demands ; not indeed to place the owner of capital and the 
workman on an equality, but to diminish the inequality existing 
between them. Father Jiirgens enters upon the interesting subject 
of the colours wherewith nature so lavishly adorns our flower- 
gardens. How are these brilliant and varied tints produced, 
and for what purpose are they intended? are the questions 
asked in this article and answered according to the different 
theories of Darwin and Sprengel. This latter—an untiring 
observer of nature—is said to have first originated the idea, 
now generally accepted by naturalists, of the use of insects in 
creating varieties by spreading the pollen as they journey from 
flower to flower in search of honey. The next number will 
conclude Father Spillmann’s somewhat lengthy records of the 
many innocent victims put to death in consequence of the Titus 
Oates Conspiracy. His valuable researches have been the 
means of disclosing the truth concerning facts which the Pro- 
testant historians of this country are fain to misrepresent or 
altogether suppress, and his simple, impartial manner of stating 
them cannot fail to impress the most prejudiced reader. 

The name of the diocese of Ermland has been made familiar 
to us through the persecutions endured by the late Bishop 
Crementz in connection with the May-laws. The Katholik now 
brings before our notice a predecessor—and no unworthy one— 
of that most estimable prelate, in the person of the Prince- 
Bishop Joseph von Hohenzollern, whose letters and diary have 
recently been published, less in view of the edifying insight they 
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give into the interior life of a pious servant of God, than for the 
sake of some important information they contain bearing on the 
ecclesiastical history of Prussia. The difficulties encountered 
by the zealous and indefatigable Bishop in providing for the 
suitable training of seminarists, and the lengthy struggle it cost 
him to maintain religious teaching in the schools of his diocese, 
shows that in the years 1811-32 the principles of the Cudturkampf 
were already at work. Dr. Ernst, apparently thinking that it is 
unfair to paint with a deeper hue what is already black, combats 
in a theological essay the opinion some maintain that the errors 
peculiar to the Nestorian heresy originated amongst the followers 
of Pelagius. This false idea springs, he tells us, from the fact 
that one Leporius, a Pelagian, denied our Lord’s divinity, but he 
was compelled to abjure his error, and was without followers of 
his own. The Katholik puts forward an appeal for funds to 
erect a church at Eisenach in honour of St. Elizabeth, for which 
the sum of £2,850 will be required, and. to which members of 
the Third Order of St. Francis are invited to contribute. 

The Civilta Cattolica (798) contains a laudatory notice of the 
late Comte de Chambord, “the typical Christian prince,” as it 
calls him, whom all parties must concur in respecting, although 
the advocates of liberty and progress denounce his ideas of 
divine right as absurd and antiquated—/ossz/ized, as they express 
it—and regret his misfortune in having been born a century too 
late. Well would it be for unhappy France could the events of 
the last century be blotted out of that country’s annals! The 
series of articles on the intellectual decadence of Italy take the 
deterioration of its national literature for their subject in this 
number. It might have been expected that Italy, become 
mistress of her destinies, freed from a foreign yoke, and raised 
to be a united kingdom, one of the chief European powers, 
would have entered upon a period of literary activity worthy of 
the traditions of her past. No such essor is however observable ; 
on the contrary, during the last twenty years a deterioration in 
this respect is undeniable. This the Czvz/ta attributes to the 
introduction of a foreign element, tainted with the principles of 
’89, and the formation of a revolutionary school under the 
leadership of Mazzini, truckling to the popular taste, and 
making a god of the people. The preceding number of this 
periodical (No. 797) points out the inconsistency of the so-called 
Liberals who, rejecting as they do the authority of the Church, 
bow their necks under a far more oppressive yoke, the 
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thraldom of Freemasonry. They have even formed a religion 
of their own, wherein Satan usurps the throne of the Almighty, 
and the rights of man take the place of the rights of God both 
in the order of nature and in that of grace. It is a travesty and 
caricature of Catholicism; the lodges are their temples, and 
those men who would not stoop to enter a church, or acknow- 
ledge the Vicegerent of Christ, bow beneath the despotism of 
their chiefs, accept a code of rules and observances, articles of 
belief, mysteries and symbols, rites and ceremonies of human 
invention. Whilst denouncing as a degrading superstition the 
veneration of saints and martyrs, these men are not ashamed to 
glorify and celebrate conspirators, regicides, assassins, and other 
miscreants. These be thy gods, O Israel! They that make 
them are like to them, and yet it is they who profess themselves 
destined to be the regenerators of their country. J/odernism, a 
new word expressive of the dominant spirit of the present day, 
forms the subject of another article. Modern ideas, modern 
culture, modern society, modern claims, what are these but the 
principles of revolution, viz., emancipation from every law, 
Divine and human, natural and positive, disguised under 
another name? The love of liberty, which began in Pro- 
testantism, finds its logical outcome in the so-called Liberalism 
and Republicanism of to-day, which, if not vigorously opposed 
by the faithful children of the Church, threatens the speedy ruin 
of society. In the scientific notes we are told of a safe and 
simple remedy for the low fever which annually carries of a 
large number of victims in and about Rome. This consists of a 
decoction of lemon, either prepared from the fruit freshly 
gathered, or after it has been baked and ground like coffee. 
It has been found of as great or even greater efficiency than 
quinine in the case of miasmatic fevers as it has not the 
irritating properties of the drug. Another specific, within easy 
reach of the poorest classes, attributed to a Spanish doctor, 
consists of spiders’ webs—or even the insects themselves pre- 
pared in sugar, a certain species being said to possess strong 
antifebrile properties. These remedies may appear to savour of 
the charlatan, but Nature often provides simple medicines for 
children more effectual by far than the elaborate inventions of 


modern science. 
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